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In this number the series of articles 
on penmanship by H. W. Ellsworth is completed. 
Next month a series on.thc System of Payson, Dun- 
ton and Scribner will be commenced. ~ 


WRITING : 


one 





Drawine: A series of articles on Linear Draw- 
ing and the manner of teaching it in common schools, 
from the Ohio Educational Monthly, will be found at 
the end of this number. It is well worth the ¢ care- 
ful attention of all Teachers. 

->o- —— 

Risdgiiitoeds et: We are promised a 
series of articles on this interesting subject by an 
experienced Teacher, now connected with the House 
of Refuge for juvenile offenders, at Philadelphia. 





Po.nitics anp Loyatty: The difference between 
mere party politics and its observances and sound 
Loyalty and its duties, is well set forth by State 
Superintendent Weston, of Maine, in a letter on the 
subject which may be found in this number. 


-2e—____- 


Unknown District Secretaries: The names of 
the Secretaries of about 100 Districts in different 
parts of the State are yet unreported to this Journal, 
and thus the Boards of those districts remain unsup- 
plied with the copy paid for, for their use, by the 
State. These copies cannot possibly be sent until 
the names and post office addresses of the Secreta- 
ries have been forwarded to the editor. The atten- 
tion of County Superintendents is requested to this 
matter. 

te 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENTS. 

New and promising educational columns have 
been opened in the Columbia Spy, Bradford Argus, 
and Pottsville Dem. Standard; and that in the 
Lewistown Gazette, heretofore so ably conducted by 
ex-County Superintendent A. Smith, has been re- 
sumed by another hand. 

By the by, this thing of editing an educational 
column under an assumed name,—such as that of 
Simon Syntax. Mister X., 8. 8., &., it strikes us, 
is not the best way. It is true, that the articles 
thus produced are as good as if the real name of 
the writer were appended ; but still they do not com- 
mand the same attention. If we might advise, where 
there is an educational editor,named at the head of 
the column, his name or initials should be attached 
to his own articles, and those of others to theirs,— 
thus, at the same time keeping up individuality and 
inducing not only a larger number to write, but 
many to read who otherwise would not do so. We 
are glad to see that the educational column of the 
Bradford Argus has the real name of W. H. Thomp- 
son at its head as Editor, and the Pottsville Dem. 
Standard, that of A. N. Raub,—both good men and 


competent. 
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DISTRICT INSTITUTES, 

With the opening of the schools,—now taking 
place in most parts of the State,—it is to be hoped 
that the opening of the District Institutes will also 
be attended to, by Directors. This can be effected 
by adopting the form of Agreement with Teachers, 
now in use, providing for the holding of these in 
valuable meetings. 
by procuring at least one experienced teacher in 
each District, capable of leading in the Institute.— 
In fact, without such experience to guide in the 
effort, its full amount of benefit cannot be expected. 


The teachers themselves should also take hold of | 
this provision in the law,—the most liberal towards | 


them of any that has yet been enacted,—and carry 
it into operation with a will. Let the effort be unit- 
ed, strong and persisted in, and the result must be 
success. 

Some well-timed suggestions by the State Super- 
intendent on this point, will be found under the offi- 
cial head in the present number. 

. . co 
THE SOUTH-WESTERN. 

Amongst the educational events chronicled in 
this’ number and under the head of Washington 
county, there is a brief statement that the “ South- 
Western Normal School, at Millsboro’, Washington 
county” recently closed-its summer session and that 
the attendance of students had been over eighty. 

Is this to be the fourth State Normal School? If 
so, the place and the time are most suitable. Mills- 
boro is a village on the Monongahela river, at the 
extreme south-east corner of Washington, and at the 
point of junction between that county and those of 
Greene and Fayette. The 10th Normal District 
contains Washington, Greene, Fayette and Somer- 
set; and Millsboro is therefore as centrally situated 
in the District as could be expected. We have no 
information as to the character of the buildings now 
occupied by this incipient Normal School, nor as to 
the size and accessibility of the village; but we 
would like to lay information on both points, as well 
as a brief history of the enterprize, before the read- 
ers of the Journal. 

But it is the position of Millsboro in reference to 
the rest of the State that is especially proper and 
desirable. We have already three schools in recog- 
nized operation :—one in the South-east at Millers- 
ville, in Lancaster county ; one for the North-east, at 
Mansfield in Tioga; and one in the North-west at 
Edinboro in Erie. If, therefore, one be established 
at Millsboro for the South-west,—the four quarters 


of the State will be provided for; and a fifth, some- | 


where about the centre, would cover the ground suf- 
ficiently, for several years, and conveniently to all 
desiring their advantages. 

The time, too, when this promising “ Event” thus 
modestly announces itself, is as remarkable as it is 
encouraging. That such an institution should have 


It can also be greatly promoted | 


existed for several years,—for we know such to be 
fact, without being in possession of the details of 
its history and condition,—and that it should close 
its regular term, in these times, with “eighty odd” 
students,—show a vigor and stability that bid fair to 

form the basis of a real, living, successful Normal 
School, and constitute an event cheering to every 
friend of the system. 

We therefore bid God speed to the work, and 
hope that its friends will not withdraw their hands, 
till it be completed, and the “ Soura-WestERN” duly 
recognized, 

. ~~ = we oS 
OUR STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

| Notwithstanding the discouragements of the times, 
| the Normal School movement of Pennsylvania is in 
promising forwardness. That it should have en- 
countered and not merely survived, but successfully 
withstood, all the obstacles that have been met,—is 
| proof positive of its innate vigor and near adapted- 
| ness to the wants of the State. Fuller proof of this 
| is not needed than may be found in the fact, that 
while the colleges and other higher literary institu- 
| tions are yet suffering from the effects of the war, 

the Normal Schools are not only the first to revive, 
| but already exhibit a most cheering advance on 
| their former prosperity. This is truly gratifying.— 
It should disperse the doubts of those yet hesitating 
as to the fitness of the plan on which they are based, 
as well as encourage their authorities and friends to 
renewed zeal and energy. 

Let all advocates of the system remember that 
| the Normal School is, after all, the true foundation 
of the Common School; and that, though, in the re- 
verse or rather perverse order of legislative proceed- 
ing, it is usually the last added, yet that it is in re- 
ality the first in necessity. Also, let all bear in 
mind,—enemies as well as friends of the system,— 
that until the Normal School shall have thoroughly 
and generally done its work, the Common School is 
not to be held responsible for the grand resylt it has 
undertaken to effect ;—for, when it shall have thus 
obtained a full supply of competent teachers, it will 
then only be radically better than the system it is 
created to displace, and can then only be held re- 
sponsible for more than its predecessor, in the way 
| of soundness and generality of instruction. 

We hail, therefore, with delight not merely the 
| vitality of our normal system, in this its hour of 
| trial, but the positive forward steps it is now taking. 
| There are :— 

1. Increased number of Students. 
| We have it on the best authority, that the school 
| of 2nd District will receive a larger number of stu- 
| dents during the coming winter term, than it had 
| last or any former winter. That of the 12th District 
| opened on the 18th of August with 70 students; 
| which number by the 10th of September increased 
| to 131, of whom 57 are males and 74 females; this 
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being of course exclusive of Model School pupils.— | on District account, and it was then expected that 


Of the number in attendance at the school of the | others would this year do likewise. 


As the worthy 


5th District we are not informed exactly, but be-| pioneers in this direction we name these districts :— 


lieve it to be increased and considerable. 


On the|.They are, Cussewago and Richmond districts in 


whole, it may be estimated—and that at the lowest | Crawford county, and Girard and Edinboro in 
figure—that not less than 600 students-teachers | Erie. When this feature was incorporated in the 
will be on the rolls of the three Institutions during | law it was supposed it never could get into opera- 


the next year. 
2. Better class of Students. 


tion; but as the same fate was also very confidently 
predicted for the whole of our State Normal plan, 


All our accounts concur in the statement, that, | the success of the one may now be accepted as au- 
year after year, a better prepared and more mature | guring that of the other, especially when backed 
class of students resort to the Normal Schools; and | up by these cases of actual operation. 


that those now matriculated or about to enter, are, 
as a whole, in advance of their predecessors, in this 
respect. This isa most cheering sign. Besides be- 
ing promotive of the best interests of the schools 
and of the system,—it also lightens the labors and 
facilitates the great task of the Normal Instruc- 


tors. 
3. Success of Model Schools. 


In connection with most Normal Schools, the effi- 
cient and satisfactory working of the Model School 
has been the great draw-back, and in some institu- 
tions this department has been abandoned alto- 
gether. With us it is different. The Model School 
of the 2nd District has, from the first, been known 
as perfectly successful—in short, as the most beauti- 
ful and satisfactory part of the machinery of the in- 
stitution. So successful is it, that the oft repeated 
objection to a Model School, viz: That children are 
not taken into it to be taught, but to be experiment- 
ed on by student-teachers,—is completely removed ; 
and pupils are now sent from a distance and their 
boarding and tuition willingly paid for, to enjoy its 
advantages. In fact, while it effectually serves as 
Model School in its relation to the normal students, 
it is, to its own pupils a preparatory school for any 
other more advanced institution, in as much as it 
contains classes of all grades—from the alphabet to 
Grammar, Geography, Arithmetic, &c. And now we 
also hear, that the Model School of the 12th District 
“moves off like clock work” in plan, and meets all 
the ends of its establishment in result. Of the 5th 
District we have no information on this head; but 
80 far as known, our Pennsylvania Normal Institu- 
tions are effectually adding practical to scientific 
professional knowledge, by means of the Model 
School. 

4. Students on District account. 

By the Normal School act of 1857, each Common 
School District in the State, is authorized to send 
one student annually to its proper State Normal 
School, to be educated as a teacher, and the expense 
of tuition to be paid by the District sending such 
student. Heretofore the provision has remained a 
dead letter of the law; but now this portion of the 
plan begins to work. Already, (on the 10th of Sep- 
tember,) fowr Common School Districts in the 12th 


These signs of movement very plainly exhibit the 
progress of the Normal Schools towards a state of 
firm establishment as a portion of our social institu- 
tions. They exhibit another point very gratifying 
to the faculties and authorities of these schools; 
and that is, that the taste which the community has 
already had of their fruits is satisfactory. We are 
a people hard to be induced into new paths. We 
always “try before we buy”—examine and test a 
new project before we embark in it. What else, 
then, but the success in teaching of the compara- 
tively few normal graduates that have thus far taken 
the field, could have produced these results? Noth- 
ing, nothing else, in the ordinary course of human 
events—here in Pennsylvania, We again assert it -— 
It is the success of the teachers sent out by the 
Normal Schools into the Common Schools of the 
State—short as the time has been for them to pro- 
duce this effect,—that is now reviving and sustain- 
ing the Normal Schools, against every opposing ob- 
stacle and beyond the hope of the most sanguine. 
Herein is a lesson for aj! connected with these 
schools—the teachers as well as the taught :—Let 
the professors be even more faithful than ever in 
their instructions and more careful than ever in the 
grant of Normal certificates and diplomas, Let the 
holders of Normal credentials realize fully, if they 
did not before, that when they go into the Common ° 
Schools in their professional capacity, it is not mere- 


ly their own individual professional character that 
is at stake; but that the reputation of the institu- 
tion which they represent, and with it the success of 
our great normal system, depends upon their suc- 
cess or their failure. 
To these general, yet heart-felt remarks,—which 
seemed to be required by the occasion,—we now 
add, for the information of such as may desire to 
resort to them, a statement of the Faculty, Terms, 
&c., of each of the three schools, now in recog- 
nized operation : 
Starz Norma Scuoon oF THE 2nD District at 
MILLERSVILLE, Lancaster County. 
Faculty :—J. P. Wickersham, A. M., Prin. and 
Prof. of Mental and Moral Science, and Theory and 
Practice of Teaching. Edward Brooks, A.M., Prof. 





Normal District, had voted each to send a student 


of Mathematics, Physics, and Vocal Music. —— 
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, Prof. of Natural Science. Wm. A. Wilson, 
B. E., Prof. of Latin and Greek. John V. Mont- 
gomery, Supt. of the Model School, and Prof. of 
Drawing and Penmanship. W. H. Keffer, Prof. of 
Music on the Flute, Violin, Bass Viol, &. Mrs. H. 
Marie Brooks, Teacher of Music on the Piano and 
Melodeon. Miss Mary E. Smith, Teacher of Gram- 
mar and English Literature. Miss Fannie W. Wil- 
lard, Teacher of Reading and Elocution. Miss Mary 
Poole, B. E., Teacher of Geography, History, and 
French. John G. Weinberger, B. S., Prof. of Mathe- 
matics. Miss Jennie K. Leonard, Teacher of Geo- 
graphy and Arithmetic. Miss Bell S. Thompson, 
Pupil-Assistant Teacher of Latin. 

The school year is divided into two sessions.— 
The first session commences on the first Monday in 
April, and continues twenty-two weeks ; the second, 
on the second Monday in October, and continues also 
twenty-two weeks. The spring vacation is three 
weeks. ‘The fall vacation five weeks. A quarter isa 
half term, or eleven weeks. 

The lowest charges for a quarter, including tui- 
tion, boarding, washing, light, &c., for the summer 
and winter terms respectively, exclusive of Instru- 
mental Music, are $33.50 and $36.25; and the high- 
est, $38.50 and $41.25. 

Pupils from abroad, entering the Model School, 
are charged $6.00 per quarter for instruction in the 
regular branches taught in the school. 

In this School there were during the last summer 
term, in the Normal Department 338 students, and 
in the Model school 78 pupils. Total, 416. 


Srate Norma Scuoor 127Ta District, Epinsoro’ 
Erie County. 

Faculty :—J. A. Cooper, A. M., Prin. and Prof. 
Theory and Practice of Teaching. J.S. Streit, A. B. 
Prof. Elocution and Reading. E. C. McClintock, 
Prof, Penmanship and Principal of Model School. 
A. F. Hamilton, Prof. Mathematics. Miss H. Evans, 
Prof. of Geography and History. Miss C. A. Gower, 
Prof. Modern Languages and Music. Miss A. C. 
Gower, Prof. Grammar and Drawing. 

The County Superintendents of the District also 
have consented each to spend some days during the 
term, in the school, to aid and give an evening lec- 
ture. 

The school year consists of three terms of 14 
weeks each : 


Fall Term from August 18, till November 20. 
Winter “ “ Dec. 1 “ March 4. 
Spring “ “ March 15 “ June 17. 


Cost of tuition per term $4. Whole expense for 
14 weeks, including board, fuel, lights, tuition, use 
of text-books, &c., $36.50. 

.. The exact number of students during the last 
spring term is not known. 
Srate Normat Scuoor 51rx District, MANSFIELD, 
Tioga County. 
Faculty :—W. D. Taylor, A. M., Principal. —— 











, Assistant. H. 8S. Taylor, Preceptress. H. 
A. Farnsworth, Assistant. , Assistant 
and Teacher in Model School. ——- ——, Assist- 
ant and Teacher of Music. 

The fall term of this Institution opens Septem- 
ber 2d; the winter term December 2d; the spring 
term March 16, 1864; each term to continue thirteen 
weeks, The Normal School course of study, em- 
braces two years. 

The cost of instruction and living at this school 
is not known, nor the number of students during the 
last term; but during the summer of 1862 it had 
over 200 in attendance, of all grades. 

Persons desiring fuller information on any par- 
ticulars relating to these schools, will obtain it by 
writing to their respective Principals. 











MILITARY DRILL IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 

Perhaps the most exciting educational question 
of the moment, is, Whether it is expedient or proper, 
or both, to introduce the rudiments of Military Drill 
into the common schools, as a regular portion of 
their exercises ? 

Like the rest of the world, we were somewhat in- 
duced to believe, at the commencement of the pre- 
sent rebellion, that it would be right and was neces- 
sary to have our school boys exercised in the sim- 
pler elements and movements of the soldier’s drill ; 
but more mature thought on the subject and an 
anxious scrutiny of the course of events since, have 
brought us fully and decidedly to the opposite con- 
clusion. For this the reasons are now to be given. 

In the first place, the very fact that this is merely 
a topic of occastonal interest—that it has grown 
out of an unusual and unexpected combination of 
circumstances, which may not again occur for many 
years,—goes far towards negativing the proposition 
to engraft this new feature upon our educational 
polity. Now, for the first time in upwards of eighty 
years of national existence and experience, is this 
necessity supposed to be felt and this change pro- 
posed. This, of itself justly causes hesitation as to 
its adoption, especially when the object of the 
Common School is considered. It is the business 
of that school to prepare the citizen to meet the 
ordinary demands of life, and not to provide for ex- 
ceptional cases. The theory as well as the rightly 
understood nature of the system leaves the latter 
to be provided for by the individual himself, or by 
the authority charged with that duty. Unexpected 
emergencies will, of course occur, in the life of 
nations as well as individuals, and must be met; but 
it would not be right for the statesman to devote an 
undue proportion of the public means or time to 
preparation for them, or to unsettle the ordinary 
pursuits of all and curtail the time for ordinary 
duties, inso doing. Yet, on the other hand, the pos- 
sibility of these emergencies arising is never to be 
lost sight of, and it is the duty of the proper au- 
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thorities to make special provision for them, as it is 
of all to put forth special effort to meet them when 
they do arise. This would seem to be placing this 
relation of the question on the true ground ; and if 
80, it leaves no room for a general and unremitting 
preparation for an exceptional and uncertain event. 
“In time of peace prepare for war” was never in- 
tended to have this sweeping application. 


In the second place, it is not the province of the 
Common School to impart special, professional, or 
fanctional instruction to its pupils. That military 
service is functional no one can deny. That it is as 
professional as that of any other special calling, is 
equally clear. That for eighty years a smaller pro- 
portion of the citizens of the United States has 
been engaged in this calling, than most others, all 
will admit; and that, when the existing rebellion 
shall be suppressed and the Union restored, a com- 
paratively small number will be again necessary for 
that service, all will join in expressing the hope.— 
Having thus always been a special business or call- 
ing, and the prospect being that soon again it will be 
the special business of a small portion of the citizens, 
it follows that it is not the legitimate province of 
the Common School to impart its instructions, or to 
prepare its members for duty, any more than it is to 
train seamen for our ships of war, or gun smiths or 
cannon founders or mule drivers for the army, or 
ministers for chaplaincies, or surgeons for the hos- 
pitals,—for the same reason that it is not to train 
lawyers for the bar, or farmers for the plough. 


In the third place, even if it were the legitimate 
province of the Common School to drill soldiers, 
its general performance of that duty would not 
effect the object in view, or remedy the evil that has 
been so generally complained of. It is the lack of 
skilful officers not of well drilled privates that has 
caused our military misfortunes. There never was 
a body of men—the rank and file we mean—on the 
face of the earth, that fought better and displayed 
more soldierly drill and bravery, than the much 
abused army of the Potomac, nor an equally numer- 
ous force so long in the field, that experienced as 
few of those panics to which all—even the best— 
armies are liable. The same may be said of the rank 
and file of all the Union armies. The mistakes and 
the defeats complained of are traceable to the offi- 
cers, from Captains upward, and not to the privates. 
Now, drill boys as you will in the manual of arms 
and the movements of the soldier, in squads and 
companies, and you cannot thereby give them a 
knowledge of military tactics,—in a word make offi- 
cers of them. If we want any addition to our means 
of military education it is not drill,—but more mili- 
tary schools for the instruction of officers in the 
tactics and art of war, that we need. Good officers 
soon make effective privates, as has been shown in 
hundreds of cases in this war, where scientific officers, 








or civilians having a strong military talent, were put 
in command ; whereas, the best drilled private in the 
world, without science and without a liking and 
talent for the duty, never will make an efficient offi- 
cer. The course adopted by the South on this point 
has been quoted, in every speech and paper on the 
affirmative of this question; but the South is no 
authority in point, at all. There is not now—there 
never has been so far as we have any information,— 
a single common or ordinary day school in the 
whole rebel south in which the pupils have under- 
gone any degree of military drill. It is true 
that the Southern States generally have had nu- 
merous Military Schools for the training of off- 
cers, and are now reaping the benefit of their fore- 
sight, but none for privates. This is, therefore an 
argument in support of an entirely different proposi- 
tion, and proves nothing for mere military drill in 
the day schools. 


In the fourth place, our teachers are not qualified 
and should not be required to drill. Fully one-half 
of them are females and by sex unfitted for the 
duty; and of the other half, not one in ten is in 
possession of the proper knowledge to perform 
the task ;—to say nothing of a numerous class who 
are conscientiously opposed to it. It is true, that 
inability to discharge a duty, is no proof of the im- 
propriety or want of necessity of that duty. But 
when, as in this case, the duty is believed to be 
foreign to the teacher’s functions and to the object 
of the school; and when it is known that at least 
one-half of the teachers of the State are below 
mediocrity in those other professional acquirements 
which are admitted by all to be essentially neces- 
sary,—in this State of affairs, we repeat, it would be 
unjust to the teacher to require him to devote any 
portion of his time to preparation for this or any 
other extra-official and unprofessional exercise, and 
thus curtail the time for his proper professional 
study and preparation. The drill would therefore’ 
be injurious to the teacher’s profession. 


In the fifth place, the drill would be injurious to 
the schools. Already a general and well grounded 
complaint prevails, that too many branches of study 
and exercises are imposed upon the pupils. Yet 
here is another to be added, not only requiring con- 
siderable time, but one calculated to attract from 
other studies a very large portion of attention and 
interest. Add to this, the excitement of feelings 
caused by the approach of and participation in 
these exercises, and the distracted state of the mind 
and excitement of the nervous system remaining after- 
wards, and there will be found an amount of disturb- 
ance of ordinary school routine, much greater than 
the advocates of the introduction have contemplat- 
ed. Besides, here will be a new standard of merit, 
Not intellectual superiority and moral worth will 
bear the palm alone, but physical activity and per- 
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the danger will be, that these may have an impro- 
per influence on the aspirations of the school, and 
even on undue weight in the scale that is to decide 
school character and standing. In addition to this, 
the constant practice of exercises to fit them for hu- 
man carnage, must, to a considerable degree, elevate 
warfare and its inseparable results, in the estimation 
of the young, from being at best an unavoidable evil, 
to being a positive good and a desirable event. Not- 
withstanding all that has been said about correcting 


this tendency in the youthful mind by counteracting | 
moral and patriotic instructions, the evident incon- | 


sistency between drilling for the practices of war 
one hour, and reading of its evils, horrors and crimes 
the next, must confuse the standard of right and 
wrong and blunt the moral sense. 


There is another evil effect on the schools which | 
is not to be disregarded, though it be in the future | 


and not now generally perceived. If ability to give 
instruction in military drill become one of the 
teacher’s qualifications, then, as soon as the exist- 
ing war shall be over, not only will the Teachers 
now in the army, whether otherwise well qualified or 
not, have a preference in obtaining employment in 
the districts, but many others who never were teach- 
ers will be employed also, on account of their skill 
in this respect, backed up as they will be by their 
claim to consideration for military services. Now, 
while every proper preference shouid be conceded to 
the brave men who are or have been engaged in the 
service of the country, nothing save professional 
merit and moral character should be a pass-port to 
the Teacher’s desk. The rights and best interests 
of the rising generation are too sacred and moment- 
ous to be sacrificed even to patriotic gratitude. 

In the last place, the general drilling of our male 
youth for the duties of the soldier is unnecessary ; 
and even if necessary in a military point of view, it 
would be injurious to the country. It has already 
been shown that it is not drilled privates but skil- 
ful officers that are needed at the commencement of 
a war; and that our undrilled citizens have soon 
made up the rank and file of an army equal to any 
the world has ever seen. In fact, one of the great 
world-lessons of this war (and there will be found to 
be many such, when its history and results come to 
be fully comprehended and fairly written,) is this: 
That an educated republican people is more formi- 
dable than any other, when forced into warlike ac- 
tivity. With us this is easily accounted for. Though 
not regularly drilled as soldiers, we are all accus- 
tomed to have and use arms. We comprehend the 
cause for which we fight, and each fully appreciates 
the, individual stake he has in the contest. Our na- 
tional flexibility of pursuit, when necessity com 
mands, converts us in a few days into enthusiastic 
soldiers; and our inventive genius and great self- 
reliance—in time of peace expended upon labor 





| 


| irrepressible by reverses. 





saving machines and projects for self-advancement,—- 
make us, in time of war, prolific in expedient and 
Why, the additions to 
the armament of nations and the improvements in 


| the art of military, that have marked our brief ex- 
| periment in warfare of two and a half years, exceed 
_ all that the old world effected in as many of the pre- 


lack military spirit or capacity. 


The difficulty is not, that we 
The fact is, that 
we are, as a people, the most military nation in the 
world, so far as ability to turn out large armies and 
efficiently organize them in the shortest possible 
time, is concerned. ‘The real danger therefore is, 
that we shall become too military, by accustoming 
ourse!ves to the grand though demoralizing national 
game of war. ‘To this awful national error many 
temptations are ready to lead us. The desire for 
military glory, when once seated in the human 
breast,—be it in that of an individual or of a na- 
tion,—is the most absorbing and over-mastering of 
all the passions. Should it generally infect the citi- 
zens of this nation after our glorious Union shall be 
restored,—acting on a high fed and high spirited 
people, incited by the distinguished generals and 
the brave soldiers of the nation just returned from 
victory, and appealing to an admiring and a grate- 
ful community,—should this be the case, the danger 
is, that we shall be inclined to gratify the spirit thus 
raised amongst us, by continual wars. First, it may 
be some sister republic will need to be defended and 
reinstated against foreign interference or usurpa- 
tion. Then the usual base and heartless course of 
the monarchies of the old world will constantly pro- 
voke our national indignation, and the first opportu- 
nity will be taken to punish them for their treach- 
ery. In short, when once the war spirit is up, causes 
for war will never be absent; and at such a juncture 
if itso happen that we shall have trained all our 
sons for soldiers and thus quenched the love of peace 
in their breasts,—hoveless indeed will be our condi- 
tion. 

No, ho. We want peace not war in the future of 
our country. It was mainly to be at peace and to 
be able to manage our own affairs in harmony with 
the nations, that we separated from the mother coun- 
try. It is to be at peace hereafter, that we are now 
going through an unparalleled contest, which, 
amongst all its justifications has no stronger one 
than this,—that disunion would be synonymous with 
perpetual hostility amongst the severed States.— 
This righteous war is, therefore, to be waged to its 
indispensable termination of a restored Union; but 


ceding generations. 


let us not provide for perpetual wars in the future , 


and with other nations, by training all our sons to 
be soldiers. No national advantage could compen- 
sate for such a social evil. 

From these views and all others that have been 
taken, we can arrive at no conclusion favorable to 
the introduction of military drill into our schools.— 
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There seem to be neither necessity nor justification 
for the measure. There is other and better school 
work for the teacher. There is other and fitter ex- 
ercise for the mind and the body of the school boy. 
There is also abundance of appropriate duty for the 
common school system,—which is a republican and 
peaceful institution,—without loading it with this 
incongruous addition. The past has not shown the 
necessity for it; and the future, in this respect, may 
be safely guided by the past. 

Hereafter, some remarks may be offered on the 
duty of the teacher to the school and to the com- 
munity, in time of war. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS IN PENNA, 


Beprorp: About seventy-five teachers are now in at- 
tendance at the Normal School in Bedford borough. This 
is doing well; but there are at least fifty more who could 
and should be there. J. P. Wickersham, Principal of the 
Millersville Normal School, and Edward Brooks, Professor 
of Mathematics in the same institution, are to deliver courses 
of lectures to the school. 

Bucks: We have received two cards or lists, used in 
the Springtown Institute, of which A. S. Christine is Prin- 
cipal,—one of Minerals, and the other cf the Bones of the 
human body. That of the minerals consists of a list of the 
principal ones, in c/asses ; and the bones are classified by 
the portions of the body to which they belong. These lists 
are printed on separate cards or pieces of paper for the use 
of the students ; and no doubt they are found to be of great 
use in memorizing their contents ;—for this is a portion of 
the work of acquisition in which the memory alone is em- 
ployed. 

CuesteER: The fall term of the Chester county Normal 
School, at West Chester, commenced, for 20 weeks, Sep- 
tember 7th. Tuition $20 per term. No extra charges. 
F. A. Allen, Principal, by whom circulars will be sent, on 
application. 

CuMBERLAND: Many of the schools were closed before 
Lee’s army invaded the county ; those still in progress were 
closed rather unceremoniously, and examinations dispensed 
with. The soldiers injured some houses so much, that new 
ones, or much repairing will be required. 

Most schools will be in operation again by the 15th Sep- 
tember. Many of the /ive teachers of the county are in the 
‘*tented field’’ defending the ‘‘ Stars and Stripes.’? Some 
have fallen on Southern soil, and are now resting beneath 
the ‘‘clods of the valley.’’ A new corps of teachers must 
take the places of the absent. The County Superintendent 
has held all the examinations of teachers, and will soon 
commence the visitation of schools. 

Professor Marlatt, the present President of Irving Fe- 
male College at Mechanisburg, in this county, has been 
settled as one of the Union candidates to represent Cumber- 
land county in the House of Representatives of this State. 
He is said to be an able man and a ready speaker, and was 
settled, without solicitation on his own part, by a conven- 
tion composed of all parties,—or rather without reference 
to party. 

Cuinton: Mr. William A. Wilson, lately Prof. of Latin 
and Greek in the Normal School of the 2d District at Mil- 





lersyille, has taken charge, as Principal, of the Common 
Schools of the borough of Lock Haven, the different schools 
of which contain about 800 pupils. We presume Prof. 
Byerly resumes his old position in the Normal School in 
place of Mr. Wilson. 

Ixptana: Mr. Amos Row, lately of the School Depart- 
ment at Harrisburg and formerly Local Superintendent of | 
the schools of the city of Lancaster, is now Principal of the | 
Union school of the borough of Indiana. The building is | 
a fine one, and Mr. Row’s new field of labor promising. 
_ JEFrerson: Samuel McElhose, for several years Super- | 
intendent of this county, has ended his earthly labors. On | 
the call of the Governor for three months men, he closed 
the Office of the Jefferson Star, of which he was Editor, and | 
incompany with the hands employed, enlisted in a com- 
pany then organizing in Brookville for the three month’s | 
Service. His company went into camp at Pittsburgh, where 
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he remained but a short time until he was attacked with 
Chronic Diarrhea, from which he died after a brief illness. 

LEBANON: The directors of the borough of Lebanon 
have opened two additional schools, in the Academy build- 
ing of the borough. 

LANCASTER : Several significant educational events have 
recently transpired in this county. 

The Directors of the city district have establish several 
‘‘combined primary schools,’’—each with a Principal and 
two Assistants, and 150 pupils. They have also reduced the 
number of pupils in the High Schools, and decreased 
the branches of instruction. 

Mr. W. V. Davis, for several years Principal of the Male 
High School, has taken charge of a private school in the 
city, for males and females, in which the higher branches 
are taught. 

Messrs. C. 8. Walker and Seymour Preston,—both former. 
ly Assistants in the city Male High School, have assumed 
the Principalship of an Academy and Seminary at Para- 
dise,—the one for males and the other for females. 

The fallterm of Franklin and Marshall College com- 
menced September 17, with the prospect of encouraging 
success. ‘ 

Mirruin: Mr. W. K. Stroup, a graduate of the Mil- 
lersville State Normal School and one of the most promi- 
nent and successful teachers of this county, died in Lewis- 
town on the 20th of August. He became sick while at Read- 
ing attending the meeting of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Soon after his return home, his physician pronounc- 
ed his disease to be typhiod fever. He died gently as one 
who lies down to ‘‘pleasant dreams,’’ and deeply lamented 
by a large circle of teachers, pupils, and other friends. 

In the death of Mr. Stroup, this county sustains an irre- 
parable loss. He had taught about ten years with much 
success, and was always at his place in the county and 
district institute, cheerful, active, and ready for duty. As 
a teacher, his leading excellencies were unremitting indus- 
try, patient perseverance, and skill and thoroughness in 
imparting instruction These were united to generons 


‘emotions, kindly affections, unassuming manners, and great 


purity of character. These and other admirable qualities 
of head and heart won the sincere esteem of all who came in 
contact with him. 

The directors of Union township have raised the salaries 
for three of their largestyschool from $25,00 to $27,50. The 
directors of Menno have increased the school term from six 
to seven months, the schools to open on the first of Septem- 
ber. 

In one township in this county three new school houses 
are wanted; but the directors have indefinitely postponed 
building them because the owners of the most suitably 
situated sites could not be prevailed upon to sell lots for 
anything like a reasonable price. 

NorTHUMBERLAND: The annual Announcement and 
Catalogue of the Milton Clasical Institute, represents the 
school in a flourishing condition. Rev. W. T. Wylie, A. 
M., and E. H. Bancroft, A. B. are the Principals. 

Pike: The Semi-annual session of the county Institute 
was held August 30 and 31st, at Matamoras school house. 
The attendance was not large but the proceedings—con- 
ducted by Supt. Fulmer and the resident Teachers of the 
county—were spirited and instructive. (ood resolutions 
were adopted. 

SusQqUEHANNA: Graded Schools, (under charge of Di- 
rectors) have been established,—one for Montrose, one for 
New Milford, and one for Great Bend; also select schools 
in Brooklyn, Gibson and Great Bend. Harford Universi- 
ty has opened its fall term. 

The teachers and schools of Dimock township held a pic- 
nic on Saturday, August 22nd, and had a pleasant time. 

The graded schools of Susquehanna depot (two) have been 
in operation during the summer. Great Bend hag been in- 
corporated as a borough only a little over a year, but in that 
time, through the efforts of a very energetic and efficient 
board of School Directors, a large, commodious, and first 
class school building has been erected in the pleasantest 
part of the beautiful village, with all the modern improve- 
ments in furniture and finish, and a corps of teachers en- 
listed that cannot be excelled in this county or any other. 
Mr. E. P. Gardner, of Brooklyn, has charge as principal ; 
Miss 8. R. Warner, of Montrose, and Miss L. J. Trowbridge, 
of this place, assistant teachers. Those who have sent their 
children from abroad—even from old Connecticut, that land 


| of good schools and steady habits—speak in the highest 
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terms of the general character of the school. It is kept 
open the year round, with the exception of necessary vaca- 
tions, and when not sustained under the common school 


system, a reasonable charge for tuition is made by the | 


School Board. 

The Montrose Graded School under the supervision of 
Mr.’F. D. Hunt, opened on last Tuesday, September Ist. 
About 260 scholars are already in attendance, of whom 80 
are from town. Nearly every town in the County is repre- 
sented, and some quite fully. There isa large Teachers’ 
class preparing for the winter schools. 
making to seat the Hall with iron furniture. 
Graded School here succeeds remarkably well. 


Union: The annual commencement of the Lewisburg 
University took place in the early part of August, and the 
exercises were well attended, considering the unfavorable 
state of things. Eleven young gentlemen were graduated ; 
and in the Female Institute ten young ladies received their 
diplomas. 

The new County Superintendent, J. A. Owens, attended 
in Mifflinburg, on the 9th of September, to examine teach- 
ers. The appointed hour, 9 o’clock, having arrived and no 
applicants being present, he took his departure. At about 
10 or half past 10 o’clock several applicants made their ap- 
pearance, but it was no go—the Superintendent was not 
there. The teachers throughout the county must cultivate 


The plan of a 


Owens says 9 o’clock, he means 9 o'clock and nothing else. 
A new Academy building is to be erected in Mifflinburg, 
this fall, on the site of the old one. 


WASHINGTON: Matthias Tombaugh Jr., was elected 
Principal of the Monongahela City Union School, in the 
place of Rev. B. M. Kerr, resigned. 

Orderly Sergeant J. D. Campbell, of company C. 140th, 
Reg., P. V., was killed in the battle of Gettysburg. He 
was a prominent teacher of Washington county, and a 
member of the State Teachers’ Association. His intelli- 
gence, amiable and social dispotion and his christian char- 
acter, endeared him to a large circle of friends. 
a widowed mother to mourn the’ loss of a dutiful son, who 
fell bravely defending his native State. 

The annual commencement of Washington College took 
place on the 2nd of Sept. The attendance was good, for the 
times, and the exercises quite creditable. 

The South-Western Normal School, at Millsboro’, Wash- 
ington county, closed its summer session on the 4th of Sep- 
tember, with an examination and exhibition, both of which 
were very good. Eighty odd pupils were in attendance this 
session. 


2e- 


EDUCATIONAL MATTERS IN OTHER STATES. 


New Hampsuire: The 16th annual report of the State 
Board of Education recommends the re-establishment of 
Teachers’ Institutes, and the establishment of Normal 
Schools. It also suggests, that district committees be 
authorized to furnish text-books, at public expense, to 
indigent children and to those whose parents are able but 
neglect to provide the books. 


Connecticut: The commencement exercises of the 
20, 21 and 22 of July. Thirteen ladies and six gentlemen 
received diplomas as Teachers. Prof. J. S. Hart, of New 
Jersey, delivered an Oration, and Rev. Dr. Phelps, of New 
Haven read a Poem. A meeting of the alumni was also 
held. The fall term commenced September 16. The State 
Teachers’ Association will meet at Rockville Oct. 29 and 30. 


New York: Each School Commissioner (County Su- 
perintendent) is authorized by order of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, to send the names of six inexperi- 
enced teachers, who will thereupon be entitled to receive 
the ‘‘ New York Teacher’’ for one year, at the expense of 
the State. As there are, it is believed, 100 Commissioners 
in New York, this places the State Educational Journal in 
the hands of 600 of the persons who need it the most. 


On10: At the meeting of the State Association at Cleve- 


land in the latter part of June,—at which it is said that be- 
tween 500 and 600 teachers and friends of education were 
present, and which lasted two and a half days,—only about 
one hour and a half were devoted to the discussion of pro- 
fessional topics. We agree with the editor of the ‘‘ Monthly’’ 
that this was a great defect in the proceedings. 
read were of an elevated character. 


The papers 


Preparations are | 





Inuinois: The fourth Annual Commencement of the 
State Normal School at Bloomington took place, June 26. 
The number of graduates is not stated. The fall term com- 
menced September 7. The institution is represented to be 
in good condition. 


Iowa: The State Teachers’ Assoeiation was held at 
Grinnell, from the 18th till the 21st of August. The absence 
of several persons to whom parts had been previously as- 
signed somewhat deranged the order of exercises. This an- 
noyance is not confined to Iowa. The subject of Object 
Lessons was discussed, and illustrations of methods very 
fully presented. A. M. Gow, of Illinois, delivered a lecture 
on compulsory attendance of pupils, strongly advocating a 
law requiring parents to send their children to school, at a 
certain age. The subject of grading the schools was also 
very fully considered. The meeting is represented us the 


| most interesting yet held. 


| 


the habit of being punctual, and remember that when Mr. | large and the proceedings interesting and useful. 


The catalogue of the State University of Iowa shows the 
number of students to be 288, of whom 101 are male and 
187 female. The Departments are, Preparatory, Normal, 
Classical and Scientific ; the Normal course requires ‘‘ three 
years for its completion. ”’ 


Wisconsin: The Eleventh Annual meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association was held at Kenosha, June 28, and the 
three following days. The attendance seems to have been 
Graded 
Schools, improvement of School Architecture, Teachers’ In- 
stitutes, Normal Schools, and the selection of County Su- 
perintendents from the number of those, only, who hold 
professional Teachers’ Certificate, or similar credentials, 
were discussed and sanctioned. By a statement of the 
financial condition of the ‘‘ Wisconsin Journal of Educa- 
tion’’ it appears that the State subscription to that periodi 
cal for volume 8, amounts to $3,445, while the whole 
amount of the private subscription was only $251. C. H. 
Allen was elected President of the Association for the ensu- 


| ing year, andthe Rey. J. B. Pradt continued as editor of 


He leaves | 


| 
| 


| 








the Journal. Both are Pennsylvanians. 

At the same time and place a State Convention of County 
Superintendents was convened. Many questions of a prac- 
tical and official character were discussed. On compulsory 
attendance of pupils, the speakers were about equally divid- 


, ed—for and against a law to enforce it. One Superitendent 


was in favor of a law for distributing the State money to 
the schools, in proportion to the average of attendance in 
each. 


Minnesota: The State Teachers’ Association met at 
Hastings, August 26, and continued in session two days.— 
One hundred and thirty members attended, representing a 
goodly portion of the State and every class of literary in- 
stitution. Several topics of interest to the schools were re- 
ported on and discussed. A State Superintendency was 
strongly recommended; the holding of County Institutes 
was urged upon teachers, and the resuscitation of the project 
to establish a Normal School at Winona was endorsed. The 
publication of a State Journal of Education was also 
favored. Prof. T. F. Thickstun (formerly of this State) 
was elected President for the ensuing year. 


CauirorniA: A monthly periodical called the ‘‘Califor- 


State Normal School, at New Britain, took place on the | nia Teacher’’ has been commenced by the Teachers of the 


State. The first number issued in July, and the place of 
publication is San Francisco. Terms $1 a year. 

The teachers of California are required by law to take an 
oath to support the Constitution of the United States and 
of the State, before receiving a certificate authorizing them 
to teach. 





Book Matiees. 


(S= To Pustisuers: An examination of the list of 
Books heretofore sent to the Journal, and noticed under 
this head and described in the advertising columns, would 
lead to the conclusion, that the Teachers and Directors of 
the State feel no interest in any work save those of the 
Text-book class. This is a mistake. Years ago it may 
have been, to a great extent, well founded ; but it is not so 
now. No class of readers in Pennsylvania have more rapid- 
ly advanced in general acquirement, or become more ele- 
vated in literary and scientific scope and taste, than its 
Teachers, and with them a large portion of the Directors.— 
This is one of the results of school improvement amon 
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us, and its progress in the past ten years is so obvious as to 


attract the attention of every one who considers the present | 
Not only must this | 


condition of the Teacher’s profession. 
necessarily be the case, from the causes that have been in 
operation, but we know it to be an actual result from nu- 
merous inquiries to ourselves and others as to the best sub- 
jects and authors to constitute a proper course of general 


reading. Hence it is, that so many teachers are possessing | 
themselves of very respectable collections of miscellaneous | 


works. 


Hence also the policy, on the part of publishers, of bring- 
ing to the notice of the readers of this Journal, all stand- | 
ard works on general Science and Literature, and of not | 


confining their advertisements and books sent for notice 
merely to the school room class. Extended treatises on 
Science,—Natural, Mental and Moral; History, Travels and 
Biography ; Reviews, Cyclopedias and Dictionaries,—in 
short, all books proper for the general reader,—whether in 
prose or poetry,—will find their most appreciative readers 
and a large number of purchasers amongst the fifteen thous- 
and teachers and eleven thousand directors of the Common 
Schools ;—to say nothing of the numerous friends of edu- 
cation throughout the State amongst whom this Journal 
circulates. 

It will afford us pleasure to bring such buyers and sellers 
together; and to promote the best interests of the public 
by increasing the book sales in this direction, by full and 
impartial notices and extensive circulation of advertise- 
ments. 





Anew TREATISE ON SURVEYING AND NAVIGATION, theo- 
retical and practical: with use of instruments, essential 
elements of Trigonometry, and the necessary tables ; for 
Schools, Colleges and Practical Surveyors. Edited by 
Oren Root, A.M., Prof. Mathematics, Hamilton College. 
12mo. 500 pages. Published by Ivison, Phinney & Co., 
New York. 1863. 


This volume forms one of Robinson’s well known and 
popular series of Mathematical works. It is an entirely 
new treatise and designed to supersede the old work in the 
series, on the same subject. Two objects were in view in its 
preparation: 1. To produce a book suitable for class in- 
struction. 2. To present the surveyor with a work for use 
and reference in all processes of practical operation. The 
editor (or rather author) has succeeded in both respects ; 
and we can cordially recommend the book to the student 
and the actual surveyor. It will be found to be as full, 
clear and satisfactory for either purpose as could be expect- 
ed in the same compass. Its scope will better appear from 
the following outline of contents: Instruments, and their 
use; Problems solved instrumentally ; Logarithms; Plane 
and Spherical Trigonometry ; Mensuration of Lines, Sur- 
faces and Solids; Land Surveying ; Rectangular and Tri- 
angular Surveying; Division of Land; Leveling; Canal 
and Road Surveying; Public Lands-Survey Bill; Topo- 
graphical Surveying ; Navigation; Plane and Mercator’s 
Sailing ; Sailing in Currents; Latitude and Longitude. 
Sanpers’ Ruetoricat or Union Firta Reaper: Em- 

bracing a full exposition of the Principles of Rhetorical 

Reading; with numerous specimens both in Prose and 

Poetry, from the best writers, English and American, as 

exercises for practice; and with Notes and Sketches, 

Literary and Biographical, forming together, a brief 

though comprehensive course of instruction in English 

Literature. By Charles W. Sanders, A.M., author of 


aseries of School Readers, &c. 600 pages 12mo. Pub- 
lished by Sower, Barnes & Co., Philadelphia. 1863. 


The character and design of this work are sufficiently ex- 
pressed by its title, to prevent the necessity of a fuller de- 
scription ; and its contents and the manner of the selection 
and arrangement very satisfactorily redeem all the promises 
thus given. It is, in fact, ‘a comprehensive course of in- 
struction in English Literature,”’ besides being a text-book 
of Rhetorical principles and a rich collection of reading ex- 
ercises. Amongst the pieces selected for the latter purpose, 
the reader will find many of a noble and patriotic tone, and 





not one line with an immoral or u-national tendency.— 

We can safely commend the book, as fulfilling all the prom- 

| ises of the title-page, and as forming a fit crown to the well 

known series of readers which it completes. It is also 

beautiful in typography, paper and binding. t 

INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC, upon the inductive method 
of instruction. By Warren Colburn, A.M.; with an 
introduction to Written Arithmetic by his son, Warren 
Colburn, and an introduction by Geo. B. Emerson. Pub- 
lished for the heirs of Warren Colburn, by Frederick A. 
Brown & Co., Boston. 1863. 


This ‘‘ book of books’’ in Arithmetic, ‘‘has returned, 
by purchase, into the possession of the heirs of War- 
ren Colburn, and will hereafter be published for their 
| benefit.’’ So says the advertisement to this edition ; and 
the fact that by introducing it, he thereby helps to pay to 
the family of the author a small portion of the vast debt 
due him by the human mind, will cause many a teacher to 
use it in his school. Its value as a school book needs not 
| be asserted. All admit its worth. The Original Preface of 

the author, now restored to this edition, is, of itself, worth 
to every teacher who will carefully study it, ten times the 
| cost of the book. The introductory remarks by Mr. Emer- 
son are also very valuable; and the brief chapter on Writ- 
ten Arithmetic, appended to the work by the son of the 
author, will be found useful, in the transition from the 


mental to the slate processes of the science. 


A Crass Book or CueExistrRy, in which the latest facts 
and principles of the science are explained and applied to 
the arts of life and the phenomena of nature. Designed 
for the use of Colleges and Schools. A new edition, en- 
tirely re-written ; with over 300 illustrations. By LE. 

- Youmans, M. D., author of ‘‘ Chemical Chart,’’ 
‘* Hand- book of Household Science,’’ &c. 12mo. 460 pgs. 
Published by D. Appleton & Co., New York. 1863. 


This is an excellent book. While it is fully up to the 
abstract principles of the science according to the received 
opinions of the best Chemists of the day, it is not over- 
loaded with many pages, useless to the mere student, about 
the rarer metals and substances; but it goes fully into 
descriptions of common and familiar objects and processes 
of the more useful kind, and seems to have for object the 
familiarizing of the noble sciences to which it is devoted.— 
Its introduction, ‘‘on the origin and nature of scientific 
knowledge,’ should be read by every teacher. We notice 
also on the fly pages at the beginning and end of this book, 
a list of the ‘‘ Educational works,’’ published by the Messrs. 
Appleton, from which the teacher and general student de- 
sirous of increasing their miscellaneous library, can easily 
select books of great value, and for which there is no doubt 
a vacant place on the shelf of many. 


SueEet Music—mostly with the words. Published by Hor- 
ace Waters, No. 481 Broadway, New York. 1863. 


We have been favored with another packet of Waters’ 
beautiful pieces ;—amongst them,—‘‘ The Beautiful Angel 
Band,” and ‘‘ Christ will care for Mother, now,’’ arranged 
by Mrs. Parkhurst; ‘‘Glowing Star of Gentle Evening,”’ 
‘*The rose of Clifton Dale,’ &., from Lawrence’s songs 
and duetts; ‘‘Sweet Evelina,’’—waltz, and ‘‘ When this 
Dreadful War is Ended,’’—polka, from the Sunny-side sett; 
‘The Blind Girl’s Lament,’’—a ballad, composed by Chas. 
Kallisch ; ‘‘The Voice of the Heart,’’ composed by Oscar 
Cometant; ‘‘The Bonnie Old Flag,’’ from Father Reed’s 
collection of songs; and ‘‘ variations brilliants’’ of the 
favorite Cavatina of ‘‘ Charity,’’ composed by Chas. Misz- 
ner. We are told by good judges that the music of these 
pieces is fine as well as scientific. We know that the words 
of such as have words, are natural and beautiful. Thereis 
even in this batch much variety, and on the shelves of the 
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publisher enough of it to meet the taste of all. We can, 


therefore, confidently direct our musical friends to Waters’. 


CLosinG-Seat Scnuoot Desks: Patented March 31, 1863. 
By Horace Soper, Baltimore. 





CIRCULAR. 
The following circular was sent to the Secretaries of the 
several boards that had not forwarded their annual reports 


| before the 31st of August. 


By referring to the advertisement relating to this most 


ingenious improvement in school furniture, appended to the 
September number, 1863, of this Journal, the reader will 
obtain a more complete idea of it than can be conveyed by 
verbal description. A cut will there be found of the seat 
and desk, with the seat both lowered in its proper position 
for use and elevated to facilitate the sweeping of the floor. 
He will also find its good qualities clearly enumerated.— 
From the description thus given and from an inspection of 
a model, we are of opinion that Mr. Soper has conferred a 
lasting benefit on School Directors, as well as school boys, 
by this invention. It is cheap, substantial and admits of 
the thorough cleansing of the floor by the use of the broom 
—that great desideratum in connection with all stationary 
seats and desks. We hear that the intelligent Board of 





Scnoot DEPARTMENT, Harrisburg, 


, | ee RR een 
Secretary of School Board, 


, 1863. 


County, Pa. 
Sin :—Your District Annual Report is not on file in this 
Department. If it be not received before the State appro- 
priation is divided, which will be as early as the 10th of 
October, your District will necessarily lose its share.— 
Please attend to the matter without delay. You will find 
inclosed a blank to be used if you have not one on hand. 
C. R. Cosurn, 
Supt. Com. Schools. 


—_————_- »e- 





To Principats or Hieu Scnooits, ACADEMIES AND 
SEMINARIES. 
Blanks for the annual reports of these classes of institu- 


| tions have been disributed. A part of the reports has been 


Directors of the borough of Columbia, in this county, have | 
adopted the seat and desk for some of the rooms in the | 
noble school building lately completed by them, and we are | 


very confident they will not be disappointed in their expec- 
tations, by use. 








7 Official. . 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
Harrissure, Oct., 1863. 


SCHOOL WARRANTS ISSUED IN SEPTEMBER, 1863. 





Counties. Districts. Treasurers. Amounts 
Allegheny, Monongahela b.John Kiel, $ 46 80 
Berks, Heidelburg N., Jonathan M. Lengel, 79 60 
Bradford, Ulster, §. C. Hovey, 84 40 
Clarion, Licking, J. C. Galbreath, 109 60 

e Limestone, Teat Allison, 122 40 

“ Perry, Samuel Jordon, Jr., 143 20 
Clearfield, Gulich, Henry Alleman, 53 60 
Clinton, Bald Eagle, W. H. Brown, 92 40 
Cumberland, FE. Pennsboro, William Sadler, 200 00 
Dauphin, Harrisburg, Dr. Christ. Seiler, 1273 60 

“s Wiconisco, 8. H. Barrett, 212 80 
Elk, Jones, Ira Wescott, 30 80 

™ Spring Creek, ThomasIrwin, * 34 00 
Greene, Monongahela, J.C. G. Black, 119 60 
Huatingdon, Franklin, Samuel J. Marks, 124 40 
Indiana, Armstrong, James Kerr, 117 20 
Lehigh, Catasauqua, F. H. Moyer, 220 00 

“ Millerstown, James Singmaster, 29 60 
Luzerne, Ransom, Amos Sax, 61 20 

a Lackawanna, John Stewart, 133 60 

* Wilkesbarre, Isaac Wood, 321 60 
Lycoming, Muncy twp., William Arnold, 86 00 

“6 Watson, John Brown, 27 60 
McKean, Hamilton, Isaiah Morrison, 11 20 
Northumbl’d, Gearhart, C. P. Gearheart, 32 40 
Perry, Buffalo twp., Jacob Crow, 114 80 

vie Madison, J. T. Dobbs, 139 60 
Tioga, Bloss, Stephen Bowen, 80 80 

nf Delmar, M. W. Wetherbee, 194 00 
Venango, Sandy Creek, John Adam, 122 80 
Wayne, Waymart, William Hurley, 51 20 
Wyoming, Forkston, Richard Adams, 48 00 
York, Newberry, Jesse Linebaugh, 242 80 


2. 
all 


TO DISTRICT DIRECTORS. 
In districts from which new ones have been formed, that 





ries of the boards are requested to furnish this department | 


received. The balance is now needed for the completion of 
the tables to be inserted in the annual volume. Principals 
ofsuch schools as have not already reported are requested 
to do so at once. 

As the lists of those on record in this office are doubtless 
imperfect, Principals who have not received blanks will 
apply to the Superintendent for them andsthey will be im- 
mediately forwarded. It is especially desirable that every 
Public High School in the State shall report. Secretaries 
of Boards of Directors will please call the attention of teach- 


ers to this subject. C. R. Conury, 
Supt. Com. Schools. 


‘ enipincane sti 
ANSWERS TO DIRECTORS, TEACHERS, CITIZENS AND 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Question 15. Isit legal for a School Board to divide the 
pupils of the schools in a district into 1st and 2nd grades, 


| the one to attend school in the forenoon and the other 


in the afternoon? Will four month’s school after this 
plan entitle the district to the State appropriation ? 


Answer. Such a plan is not legal, and of course if fol- 


| lowed out will not entitle the district to its share of the 


| 


| 


| the rule. 


public money. 

The school law is silent upon the subject of the number 
of hours the school should be kept open each day; but cus- 
tom, so old ‘‘that the memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary ’’ has fixed the time at siz hours. So general is 
this custom that it has acquired the authority of law, and all 
of our school arrangements are based upon it. In some 
cities it may be deviated from duringcertain seasons. Still, 
even there the practice of six hours is acknowledged to be 
A few years since, some would-be reformers in 


an adjoining State, undertook to convince the people that 
| three hours a day for school was far better than six; but 
| they failed most signally, and the schools have gone on 


since their day as they did before. By this plan, if the 
schools are kept open but four months, the pupils will be in 


| the schools but 10 full days of 24 hours each, during the 


year. 
If this plan is proposed to be adopted because the houses 


| are too small to accommodate all the scholars, or the teachers 


| alter the case. 


| 
} 


immediately with the names of the districts thus formed, | 


also the names of the districts from which said new ones 
were taken. It is desirable that this matter be attended to 
at the earliest possible day, as it may affect the amount of 
the State appropriation belonging to said districts. 


too few to teach them all at the same time, it does not 
The directors are required by law to pro- 
vide schools and school accommodations for all the scholars 


went into operation on the first of June 1863, the Secreta- | residing within their districts, between the ages of 5 and 21 


years, who desire to attend the public schools. 
If, for the time being, the house for a particular school is 
not of sufficient size to accommodate all the pupils, the di- 


| rectors can rent rooms for the use of the schools or a por- 


tion thereof. 
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DISTRICT INSTITUTES. | pare themselves thoroughly for their tasks, during the time. 

The law of April 11, 1862, requires the board of directors | Near the close of each meeting persons may be appointed to 
of each district to ‘‘ designate two Saturdays of each month | Conduct the exercises at the subsequent meeting. This will 
to be appropriated to exercises or institutes for the improve- | ive all an opportunity of exhibiting their methods of teach- 
ment of the teachers of the district.’’ | ing. 


oe eee | 
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This law went into operation last winter, and was as gen- | 
| stitutes. 


erally adopted by the districts as could reasonably be ex- 
pected. The Superietendents have reported in a large 
majority of cases, that these institutes, when taken hold of 
with spirit and well attended, have been of great benefit to 
the teachers. Where there have been failures, they were 
to be attributed to lack of interest on the part of the school 
officers and teachers. It is but reasonable that this as well 
as all other laws should be fairly tested before the public 
decides upon its merits, or demerits. It is now better un- 
derstood and itis presumed that its requirements will be 
very generally complied with. 

Several difficulties to its practical workings are met. One 
is the small number of teachers in some districts. When 
there are but three or four, the proceedings must of necessity 
be dull. Still, if those present are active, as much may be 
learned by the few, as though there were more. When dis- 
tricts are so small, if at all practioable, it will add greatly 
to the life and interest of the proceedings to have two or 
more join in these exercises. Another difficulty in large 
districts is the distance to be traveled by those teaching in 
the schools most distant from the centre. This can be 
obviated, to a great extent, by having the meetings at the dif- 
ferent school houses in the district. Still, it is the duty of 
teachers to attend, if possible, even at the expense of some 
personal inconvenience. 


Still another difficulty, and perhaps the most formidable 
one. is the trouble and sometimes the impossibilty, of ob- 
taining any to conduct the exercises. The teachers may all 
be inexperienced and, consequently, may not have the con- 
fidence in their own abilities to attempt to conduct the ex- 
ercise, Teachers should come together with a desire to 
impart and receive information, and not to criticise or 
find fault. 


In order to facilitate the organization of the District In- 
stitutes and render some assistance in conducting them, we 


make the follewing suggestions :— 

It is the duty of the directors to designate the two Saturdays 
upon which the teachers are to meet ; also the first place of 
meeting. This is all the law positively obliges directors to 
do in the matter, but it will greatly aid the teachers to have 
one or more of these officers present at each mecting 

It would be well to have one of the directors act as 
chairman or presiding officer. The exercises will be more 
likely to result in good when this-is done. 

Upon the first day, it would be well to appoint a Secre- 
tary, whose business it shall be to keep a full record of the 
Proceedings of the several meetings and make a report 
thereof to the Secretary of the board. After the organiza- 
tion and some general exercises, let some one or more of 
the most experienced teachers take charge of the institute 
for the day. 

Before the adjournment, have teachers appointed to con- 
duet the drill in the different branches to be taught at the 
hext meeting, and have those thus appointed, assign lessons 


or subjects for consideration at said meeting, in order that | 3. 
4. 


those who teach and those who are taught may have before | 
them some definite and specific subjects of thought, during 
the interval between the meetings. 


Those who are to teach the several branches should pre- 


| drills the institutes were the most profitable. 





2. Class-drill in Intellectual and Written Arithme- 


5 
6. 


The class drill should be the general business of these in- 
All the reports of the Superintendents agree that 
where most time was spent in class or regular school room 
Although 
drills should occupy most of the time, still, other exercises 
should be introduced, such as familar conversations upon 


| questions connected with schools, their management, ar- 


rangement, government, classification, &c., also essays and 


declamations and discussions. The latter, however, should 


occupy but little of the time. It is the complaint of sever- 
al Superintendents that, after a few meetings, the institutes 
become mere debating clubs, in which the most frivilous 
questions were discussed for hours. This should be avoided. 
No good will be done by it, but much harm ; the mind will 
be withdrawn from the proper subjects and unkind feeling 
will, many times, be engendered by the debate. 


It has been decided by this department ‘‘ That the same 
number of hours is to be given to the exercises of the insti- 
tutes as to those of any other school day; that is, one 
session in the forenoon and one in the afternoon, making 
about six hours. A couple of hours in the forenoon, or no 
meeting in the daytime, and a couple of hours in the 
evening of the two institute Saturdays, will not answer 
the law.”’ 

If the institute is to take the place of the school for the 
day it is reasonable that the whole school day be spent. 

Directors should always enter into written contracts with 
teachers. By the form now prepared by the department, 
the teacher is therein bound to attend the institutes, or 
forfeit one dollar for each day’s absence, unless a sufficient 
excuse be presented to the board. Those signing the con- 
tract should understand that these conditions will be en- 
forced, and that they have no more right, legally or moral- 
ly, to shorten the day for institutes than they have the other 
schools days. 

To have the whole institute proceedings placed before 
the board, let the secretary call the roll at the commence- 
ment of each session, or at the time when it should com- 
mence, and mark the absentees; also as they come in, the 
length of time they are absent, and report the facts to the 
president or secretary of the board at the end of each month. 

To expedite the business, and have things move on smooth- 
ly and like a well conducted school, it is important to have 
& programme, or time table, by which the exercises are to 
be governed. A table of this kind is subjoined, not because 
it is to be strictly followed; but it is merely a form which 
may be adopted as it is, or changed to suit the circumstan- 
ces. An order of exercises should be on hand and regarded 
by every body of scholars or teachers who meet for the pur- 


pose of being instructed. 


The following is the Programme : 
MorninG SESSION. 
1. At 9a. m., calling the roll and devotional exer- 
HBGR ics cic c'c boghbie co cduvapevevrecsvceses> 


15 min. 


ce 


tic, each 25 minutes, ....-.-seeeeseeeeerceee 50 
Conversation on methods of teaching Arith’c,. 10 
Exercise in Penmanship and Map drawing,... y 

RECESS. .cccceesecsecs Tia 

Class-drill in Grammar and Criticisms on Lang. 35 
Exercise in Elementary Music or Reading by 
the teachers, i...0. ccssvcscssiccccccece shied 


se 
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AFTERNOON. 
1. At 1 p. m., calling the roll and singing....... 15 min. | 
2. Drill in Orthography, or spelling by writing,.. 20 “ | 
3. Drill in the science of Geography and the use | 
I hb b c-cd bhenes ecccedtedhes costeos i 
4. Conversations on methods of Teaching, Man- 
aging and governing schools,.............+-- es 
5. Exercise in physical training, embracing the 


principles of health, the ventillation of school 
and exercise with, or without apparatus,.... 


25 « 


— 
oa 


6. Exercise on Moral Culture, or Writing Short, 
impromptu Essays on Slates, to be read by the 
writers and criticised by the other teachers,.. 30 

7. Answering questions from query box,........ 20 

8. Making appointments for next meeting,...... 15 

It needs no machinery to manage a district institute—no 
constitution or by laws; these will only embarrass and con- 
sume time. Let the institute be like a well conducted 
school, in which all are presumed to know their duties and 
are disposed to do them. 


% * ° ° 
Original Communications. 
NOTES BY THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 

On Monday, August 31st, we arrived at Bedford, 
the county town of the county of the same name. 
We were told, that from Bloody Run, where we left 
the railroad, to the town, we traveled over the same 
ground that was passed over by Washington in 1753, 
when he was sent by Gov. Dinwiddie to take mes- 
sages to the French commandant on the Ohio; also 
the route along which Gen. Braddock led his army | 
during that most unfortunate campaign of 1755, | 
which ended in the total defeat of his army, and the | 
slaughter of hundreds of brave Americans. On our 
arrival we found that it was court week, also the 
week for politcal meetings ; so the town was filled 
with people and no place to even get adinner could 
be secured at the hotels. Our object being not 
particularly to mingle with politicians, or secure 
good dinners at first class houses, we were not so 
much annoyed at this state of things as some others 
might have been. 

_ In the afternoon, in company with Mr. J. W. Dick- 
erson, we made our way to the public school house, 
where we found about seventy young men and 
women engaged in preparing themselves for the 
business of teaching. This is a new thing for Bed- 
ford co., and great credit is due to Mr. Dickerson, 
the County Superintendent, for his energy in getting 
up and sustaining this Institute, or Normal School. | 
We understand from him that these teachers are to 
be kept together and drilled for three months in the 
branches to be taught in their respective schools 
during the winter. It was in consequence of the 
personal exertions of the County Superintendent | 
that these teachers were brought together. They | 
are generally an intelligent and earnest body of | 


“es 
“ce 

















| 


| ocean billows rolled above the spot. 





day is devoted to alecture on the Theory and Prac- 
tice of teaching. Vocal music also receives its 
proper attention, under the instruction of Mr. Long, 
one of the teachers. 

We stayed with them about two days, and came 


away satisfied that the work being done there will 


tell favorably upon the schools of Bedford co. 
Bedford is an old town surrounded with hills, and 

has some historical attractions. It is claimed that 

Washington remained here some time, and a room is 


| shown to the curions traveler, where it is said he 


slept. How reliable this may be, is not for us to 
say. Within about two miles of the town are the 
celebrated “ Bedford Springs,” the great water- 
ing place of Pennsylvania. 

We should not close this notice without referring 
to the fine school house in this town. It is of brick, 
two stories high and has six good sized rooms. It 
stands a little out of town, on a large lot, which is 
fenced and ornamented with shade trees to some 
extent. This building is a credit to the town, and 
speaks well for the energy of the directors and liber. 
ality of the tax payers. In the front wall is a mar- 
ble block on which are the words : 

“ Common School House, 1854.” 
Sept., 1863. O. R. C. 





27e - 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION, &c. 

Mr. Burrowes: I have recently enjoyed the 
privilege of attending the American Institute of In- 
struction, and will give you a few facts and impres- 
sions which the occasion afforded. The institute 
met in Concord, the capital of New Hampshire. I 
had sung in childhood the “Old Granite State” of 
the Hutchinsons, but this was my first opportunity 
of gazing on its “rock ribbed hills.” Concord iss 
fine town, extending, I was told, over nearly thirty 
square miles, being seven miles long and between 
feur and five miles wide, though of course, it is not 
thickly settled over all this area. The main part 
of the town is but a mile or two in length and not 
more than one-half as wide ;—it is situated upon the 
banks, or rather in the valley of the Merrimack.— 
The soil is sandy and full of water washed pebbles, 
teaching the observer an interesting “ object les- 
son,”—leading the mind far back into the past whea 
The Merti- 
mack is here from fifty to one hundred yards wide, 
not very swift, but flowing peacefully along with 
occasional cascades of two or three feet in height.— 
It is an interesting river, winding its way through 
fertile valleys and singing a password to the mout- 
tain sentinels, pausing a moment to set in motion 














young persons, who appear to appreciate their privi- | the machinery of some busy factory, and then hurry- 
-leges and understand their lack of qualifications for | ing along with the cheerful hum of industry ; now 
first clags teachers ; hence their appearance at this | spreading its waters out into a broad, beautiful, 
temporary Normal School. The instruction of the | wood-fringed lake, and then plunging down granite 
teachers is systematic and thorough and well calcu- | steps into a new channel below. 

lated to make good teachers. A portion of each! This valley varies in width from one-half to two of 
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three miles. It is quite fertile, and, what was full of 
interest to me, seemed marked with ridges, techni- 
cally known as ¢erraces, teaching another “ object 
lesson,”—that the river had changed its bed a num- 
ber of times before resting in its present locality.— 
Of the hills of New Hampshire, I cannot now speak. 
Suffice it to say, that there is granite everywhere,— 
granite houses, walls, columns, steps, and what 
especially attracted my attention in the city of Con- 
cord, the posts of the fancy board and iron fences 
were granite. The productions of the State, as hu- 
morously stated by one of her sons, are granite and 
brains; in proof of the latter they of course refer 
to Daniel Webster, who, indeed, shows the influence 
of the granite even in his rhetoric. 


The Institute was called to order on Tuesday after- 
poon,—Mr. A. P. Stone in the chair. An address 
of welcome was delivered by one of the city teachers, 
at the close of which Gov. Gilmore was introduced. 
He read a brief address, in which he contrasted the 
educational advantages of the past and present, 
and expressed his appreciation of education, deeply 
felt from early disadvantages, closing with the 
pledge that his efforts should not be wanting to 
make our visit pleasant. Governor Gilmore is a 
noble man, one of nature’s noblemen,—and though 
not polished by collegiate refinements, he is a man 
with the rarer and better possessions,—a generous 
soul and a sympathetic heart. When the President 
of the Institute replied to the words of welcome we 
had received, with some tender personal allusions, 
the old Governor’s heart became so full that he wept. 


To describe the Institute in full, would be of no 
especial interest te your readers; therefore with- 
out reference to my notes I will mention such facts 
as most forcibly impressed me. The Institute is 
probably the oldest educational association in this 
country. The President in his opening address stated 
that it had just completed its thirty-third annivers- 
ary. He further stated that its proceedings were 
published in volumes, and that there were now 
thirty-three such books, embracing lectures and dis- 
cussions on a great variety of subjects, and recom- 
mended that the most valuable of such matter be 
collected and published in a form accessable to all 
teachers. 

The Institute was conducted mainly by the 
younger members of the profession. Quite a number 
of the older men, the fathers of the Association, 
were present, but the management of the meeting 
seemed to be in the hands of the young men. Mr. 
Thayer, of Boston, a fine old man and probably one 
of the founders of the Institute, spoke upon several 
occasions with a simplicity, earnestness and volubil- 
ity quite in harmony with the snowy wreath that 
ripening years had placed upon his head. Dr. Bar- 
nard made a statement concerning his collection of 
the text-books of the United States, and requested 





contributions. Permit me to say here, that Dr. 
Barnard designs forming a complete list of the text 
books of American authors, that he has already col- 
lected several thousand volumes, and desires any 
one who possesses or knows of any rare books to 
send him the title, etc.; also that for every copy of 
such books he will give two or more modern text 
books. Dr. Barnard also offered a resolution to 
memorialize Congress to change the method of ap- 
pointing pupils to the military academy at West 
Point. The method contemplated was similar to 
that pursued in our county last year ;—a method 
which will make, not wealth, position, influence, ete., 
the standard of qualification, but mental and physi- 
cal ability, and a taste for military service. This 
resolution, ably advocated, was passed enthusias- 
tically. 

The discussions of the Institute were, in the main, 
practical and able. The two subjects which receiv- 
ed principal attention were theinstruction to make 
citizens and patriots, and the use of “ object lessons.” 
Illustrative of the great popular interest in object 
lessons is the fact, that nearly every address, no 
matter what was the subject, discussed and recom- 
mended object lessons. The lectures were upon 
practical themes, full of interest and, at least, sug- 
gestive. One by Rev. Parker upon “Character” 
was a model of elegance of style and purity of 
thought. The lecture of Pref. Mark Baily, of Yale 
College, upon Elocution, was one of the most charm- 
ing things of the kind I ever heard. With his ease 
and elegance of manner and rich, soft tones of a 
cultivated voice, he held the audience spell bound 
repeating merely the elementary principles of elo- 
cution with occasional illustrations. It was one of 
the most impressive proofs of elocutionary power 
that I have met. Any ordinary speaker, repeating 
the same thing upon such an occasion, would have 
wearied the audience and probably emptied the 
church. 

Another lecture which I will notice was that of the 
Hon. Mr. Gregory, of Michigan. He commenced by 
stating that he was developing a new theory of edu- 
cation, the result of his experience and thought, 
which he wished us and the world generally to judge 
of, and then read from the manuscript of a work 
which he is preparing. Mr. Gregory is undoubtedly 
an able man, familiar with the forms of thought and 
the language of modern metaphysics, and will pre- 
sent a book which will be read with profit ; but it 
could hardly be expected that any more than a mi- 
nority of a body of teachers would be greatly interest- 


ed by extracts from a closely written scientific work. 
The Normal School Association held a meeting 


during the course of the Institute. The meeting 
was small but “respectable.” Prof. Crosby pre- 
sided,—I would have said “ occupied the chair,” for 
the meeting was in a parlor, no one sitting but the 
ladies. Prof. Camp, authorized by the Chicago 
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meeting, made a report of the proceedings of that or received a more cordial greeting from new ones, 
meeting which were endorsed. Remarks were made | Pennsylvania though slow to develop educationally, 
by several members and suggestions for the continu- | is beginning to be known and appreciated ir the 
ance and prosperity of the association. Mrs. Wal- | East. A prominent educator said to me “ your school 
ton, connected many years with a Normal School at system in Pennsylvania ts the best in the Union.” 
Lexington, stated that it was the first school of the The educational material of the old Keystone 
kind established in this country, and suggested that | also commands a premium of opinion. In a pleas. 
the anniversary of its inauguration be observed next | ant conversation with Prof. Eaton, of Andover, he 
summer with suitable exercises, which was moved, expressed a high appreciation of Pennsylvania mind, 
carried, and a committee appointed to arrange the and mentioned several names of young men from 


exercises. our State—some of whom I knew,—formerly pu. | 


Speaking of Prof. Crosby, the President of this pils of his, whose talents he greatly admired. In 
meeting, reminds me of some facts concerning him the more difficult sciences of Mathematics, etc., he 
which I learned during this visit,—facts honorable to | says they particularly excel, a fact which has long 
him, and which may influence others to make sacri- | been impressed upon my own mind. Proud myself 
fices for the cause. He is the principal of the Salem | of our material, our progress and position, and en. 
Normal School for young ladies, a man of wealth, | couraged by the appreciation of other States, I feel 
independent of any profession, and yet to supply ‘like returning, armed with double power to assist 
the common schools with better teachers, he gives | in pushing forward the great cause in our noble old 


his labors to that institution. I was told by one of | State. E. Brooks. 
the directors of a Normal School, that Prof. Crosby | Stamford, Conn., Sept., 1863. 
——— +e —_____- 


often expends the whole of his own salary in pro- 
curing additional instruction for the benefit of the | 
school. Such men are an honor to the race ;—may 
they receive their reward, as rich in blessings as 
they are rich in deservings. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF ILLUSTRATION. 

It is believed that improved modes teaching are 
principally derived from Illustration, and striking. 
| ly exhibit the fact that comparison is a principal 
means of instruction. 

In Geography, you may attempt to give a child 


One fact which forcibly struck me was the pre- 
dominance of Massachusetts’ influence in the Insti- | cjoay ideas of Latitude and Longitude by mere ver- 
tute. A Masachusetts man was President, a Massa- | bal description, or by surfaces representing por 
chusetts man was Secretary ;—the most active mem- | tions of a sphere, in the form of maps; but, if you 
bers were Massachusetts men, and of the six lec- present to his gaze a small globe with the circles 
turers three were from Massachusetts. Some of the | grawn thereon, to represent distances and spaces, in 
other States were well represented. From Connec- | g very few moments you may impress the facts desir- 
ticut were Dr. Barnard, Prof. Camp, of the Normal | og to be explained. 

School and Mr. Northend, the newly elected presi- In like manner, when you wish to familiarize facts 
dent. From Rhode Island were Prof. Greene and | ang principles to his mind,.in reference to the di- 
my esteemed friend Prof. Mowry, who had recently | mensions of surfaces, or solids,—if you present to 
returned from drilling men upon the tented field— | nis yiew specimens of the respective objects, with 
These and many others, equally able and honored | integral measures marked upon them, it will not be 


representatives, gave their presence and influence to | gifieult to give vivid impression of their forms, or 
the Institute, but the prominent influence seemed to | o¢ tne means of computing their magnitudes 
g . 


be from the old Bay State. I mention the fact not Thus, we discover that there may be natural and 


in cynic spirit, for, from the history of the State it | , tificial means employed to present important 
was to be expected. She holds her position by the | truths to the youthful mind ; and, although a philos- 
influence of her mind, and culture, and numbers.— opher once informed an eminent person that there 
Her intellectual glory is not sectional; it belongs $0 | wan no royal road to Geometry, it is very plain, there 
the country, and we behold it with a spirit of gener- | i, 9 natural road and that the skillful teacher by the 
ous emulation, resolved to do what in us lies to ele- | aiq of diagrams and apparatus has often succeeded 
vate our State to the same educational level. in familiarizing truths to the infant mind, which 
The New England educators are a noble body of | have sometimes not been clearly comprehended, in 
men, and nothing at the Institute was more to be ad- | advanced schools, after years of study ! 
mired than the spirit of harmony and fraternity! Let us indicate a few such facts: Suppose the 
which prevailed among them. I saw no bickering, | pupil about to engage in Mechanical Philosophy; 
no quibbling, no tricks of personal ambition, but a | and first, we will suppose the old routine of study, 
common brotherhood of feeling seemed to bind them | such as some of us experienced more than 50 years 
together. They are proud of the East, but they give | since, when all the facilities afforded were a few 
@ generous welcome to progress elsewhere. I have | diagrams in the books used in teaching the science. 
seldom met with a warmer reception from old friends, | To begin with the first and simplest of the mechan- 
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ical powers named—the Lever: The Power, the 
Weight and the Fulcrum, as respectively exhibited 
in the diagram, were presented; and the relations 
between the power and weight were exemplified by 
these means, and perhaps some allusion may have 
been made to the arts in which the instrument is 
employed. Still the pupil pores over his lesson as a 
dry study, desiring in vain to see the facts that 
have been stated shown by actwal levers, to which 
are attached everything designed to illustrate the 
relations or proportions, that have been explained. 
These he may find in the improved schools of the 
present day, and everything that is requisite to re- 
present the advantages gained by the use of the in- 
strument: The lever placed on the fulcrum, and 
known weights placed on its different ends, and bal- 
anced! Here is the thing itself, the practical util- 
ity of which may readily be shown in the daily oper- 
ations of mechanical labor. 

The utility of such labor-saving machinery will 
be obvious to very young minds, when thus exempli- 
fied by actual facts; and they are no less pleasing 
to intellects that are more advanced. In this way, 
by some very simple contrivances, all the different 
kinds of levers may be explained, with their respec- 
tive uses and advantages in the actual operations of 
mechanical labor. 

Thus our student may be familiarized with all the 
mechanical powers,—some 6f which, as the wheel 
and axle—the pulley,—the inclined plane and the 
screw—present much better facilities, for illustra- 
tion than the one that has been mentioned; for the 
miniature machines exhibiting the laws of rela- 
tion between the power and resisting force, can be 
more satisfactorily shown to the senses. 

All this has been exhibited in many of our best 
boarding schools, and as respects Geometricals in not 
afew of our Public Schools, They truly illustrate 
the most signal triumphs in the art of Teaching! 

But the teacher, fertile in resources, will find the 
whole volume of nature subject to his scrutiny, and 
affording continual facilities for illustration in all the 
natural sciences. In this great Laboratory, whether 
we wish to direct the attention of pupils to Mechan- 
ical Philosophy, Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, Optics, 
Acoustics, Astronomy or Chemistry,—we need never 
be at a loss for natural objects by which to illus- 
trate the truths of science ; and itis from such exhibi- 
tions that science derives its chief value and nearly 
all its interest to the youthful mind! 

It was his peculiar tact in familiarizing such 
truths that obtained for Socrates the enviable repu- 
tation of “bringing science from the clouds,”, and 
making her ennobling truths the daily and invigor- 
ating food for the minds of all rational beings ! 

These reflections were suggested by seeing in your 
July No. among the very judicious exercises pro- 
posed for the State Teachers’ Association, an inqui- 
ty into the “ Philosophy of Illustration.”—If they 








are considered adapted to your Journal, they are at 
your service. Humanitas. 
Newtown, Aug. ith mo. 1863. 


F onal - “ 
PRACTICAL METHODS IN ARITHMETIC.—NO. 2. 
The readers of the Journal, will notice, that the 

digits in the table presented in the July number, do 

not go lower than fowr, with one exception in line 

W, caused by a “slip of the pen,” or something of 

the kind. It was not intended to go lower than fowr 

in the digits. 

With older pupils who need drilling in the im- 
portant art of Addition, a table going no lower than 
six in the digits, serves a good purpose in making 
them quick and accurate in the higher digits, where 
slowness and error are most common. 

There is no fundamental rule in which pupils are 
more interested than in Addition, if the study and 
recitation are managed so as to give a variety follow- 
ed by practical results. Asa general rule, the pupils 
of all classes in our schools should have an exer- 
cise in Addition “ once a week” or oftener, accord- 
ing to age and acquirements, but never less than 
“ once a week.” 

Suppose the pupils have tables similar to the one 
in the July number, so hung on the walls that all 
can see, or that each pupil has a table neatly pasted 
in his book ;—let each one of the class make an ex- 
ample from the table, as large and of such form as 
may seem best; have each example neatly written 
on paper with a pen or pencil—the teacher should 
encourage the use of the pen—each pupil to add up 
the example, placing the swm or answer, and the 
name of the performer under the columns. The 
name of each line from the table, should be placed 
to the right ; so that it can be seen whether the pupil 
has copied the figures correctly ; for neatnes and cor- 
rectness in copy7ng are of importance. 


ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLE, 
John Adams, the patriot. 
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The example as presented was prepared by John 
Smith ; he chose his words ; he is to add the several 
columns, and place the result as an answer in the 
proper place. At the recitation the teacher gives 
the example to Mary Jones to examine in reference 
to correctness in copying and in addition ; she 
writes her name and answer in their proper places 
and hands in the example at the newt recitation, with 


verbal report as to neatneas and correctness in con- | 
The example is next given to James 
Brown, who is to examine the “ work” with critical | 


struction. 


care, write his name and answer in their proper 
places, and report at the next recitation. Should 


the class be in good drill, the examples may be taken | 


up by the teacher and reported on as a part of the 


recitation, thus: 
Teacher. 


amined by Mary Jones and Jas. Brown. John did 
not take paius in preparing his example ; the figures 
are not placed “in line.” I see that Mary and 
James agree in answers, but do not agree with John 
in the columns of tens and thousands !” 


“The example by Charles Breed was looked over | 


by Sarah Goodwin and Robert Hall. The exam- 
ple looks well; Charles took pains, and no mistake 
in copying or adding, is reported.” 

“The example by George Hunt, was examined by 
John Smith and Jas. Brown. The copying from 
the table was reported as incorrect. 
has three different answers! I think George and 
John had better review their work.” 


If there be a class of twelve, the twelve examples | 


answer the purpose of thirty-six ; after a few such 
exercises, artistic care will be shown in the prepara- 
tion of the examples, and errors will become “ few 
and far between.” 

It must be borne in mind, that the pupils in prepar- 
ing the example are each t> have a sentence or 
words differing from the rest. 

An interesting and useful method in the “ drill” 
of addition is to divide the class in to two divisions. 
The first division to exercise with slates, the second 
without slates. 

Teacher. “'The class as divided will please make 


and add an example in Addition, containing three 
columns, each column to contain twelve digits.” 


Second div. add orally, 
leach adding and giving 
a digit for the next of 
___ ||the class to add: 


First div. write on slates, 
adding as they write. 











896 | No. 1, says, ‘ six and seven, thirteen ; and eight ?” 

137 | No. 2, says, ‘twenty-one ; and mine ?”’ 

988 | No. 3, says, ‘thirty ; and four ?”’ 

269 | No. 4, says, ‘‘ thirty-four; and seven?” 

844 | No. 5, says, ‘‘ forty-one; and three ?”’ 

697 | No. 6, says, ‘‘ forty-four; and nine ?”’ 

473 | No. 1, says, ‘‘ fifty-three ; and four ?” 

969 | No. 2, says, ‘‘ fifty-seven; and three ?’? 

244 | No. 3, says, ‘sixty; and eight?” 

883 | No. 4, says, “‘ sixty-eight; and nine ?”’ 

238 | No. 5, says, ‘‘seventy-seven.’’ 

649 | No. 6, says, ‘‘ seven to carry and nine, sixteen; and 
rs three?’’ No. 1, says, ‘“‘nineteen; and eight ?” 





“The example by John Smith, was ex- | 


The example | 


| thus proceeding until the whole example is added: 

_ then the slate division is to report, and then work 

| orally in the same manner as the first division. 

_ Substraction is so closely allied to Addition that 

| in teaching it to beginners, the best method seems 

| to be to blend the two, after some progress has been 
made in addition. 


Write on the board: 





wore 
snail 


—_ 


1, 2, 3, 4, &e. 


_ - 
~emOoUW Th Or Do 





Exercise pupils thus: 

“ One and one are how many?” “ Two.” “ Two 
less one, how many?” “One.” “One and two, how 
|many?” “ Three.” “ Three less one, how many?” 
“Two.” “ Three less two, how many?” “ One.”— 
ov Two and nine, how many?” “ Eleven.” “ Eleven 
| less two, how many?” “nzne.” “ Eleven less nine, 
| how many ?” “ Two.” 


| 
| 
| 
} 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 







| Jn the manner above, combine the two, Addition 
| and Subtraction, until the process becomes familiar. 


For drill in Subtraction alone, write on the board: 









12, 16, 13, 19, 15, =H 


14, 17, 20, 18, 21, 24, ) 4 


2 
| “5 





The pupils to be drilled thus: 12 less2; 16 less 
2; 13 less 2, &c. After such drill is understood, 
read the process, following the pointer, as: pointer 
on 19, answer, “seventeen,” pointer on 24, answer, 
“twenty-two.” The pupils can study a lesson on 
their slates, written as above, with such figures for 
the subtrahend as their progress may allow. The 
drill should go as high as one hundred, for in busi- 
ness, the dollar has often to be “ broken ;” ‘as, a0 
article eosts 27 cents, $1.00 is given in payment, and 
“change” has to be made. The great majority of 
people seldom know when the correct “ change” is 
given in purchasing articles. Proper and thorough 
drill of this kind, in school, is neglected, so that 
the mass of pupils cannot subtract without written 
characters. The importance of being quick and cor- 
| rect at mental subtraction, is felt when the respon 

sibility of “trade” comes on one, 

Addition and Subtraction combined ; mental 
and practical :— 



























Let the pupils write an example for addition from 
their ¢able, “ George Washington,”—for instance: 
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Teacher. “ The class will please add in this man- 
ner, when the numbers added, make a sum large 
enough to subtract eleven, eleven is to be taken out,— 
in this way, taking the unit column of our example : 
siz and s¢x, onE and five and nine, rour six and 
seven, six four and sx, FIVE four and nine, SEVEN 
and nine, FIVE and seven, ONE nine and nine, FIGHT ; 
write the eight under the column of units. 

“For your lesson, you may add up this example, 
“casting the elevens,” placing the excess or what 
is left, wnder the proper columns; after that, add 
and cast out “thirteens,” placing the excesses over 
the proper columns, being careful not to compare 
wor kwith one another; the results to be brought 
in the class for comparison.” 

Examples like the last form a kind of drill valua- 
ble in character. The number to be “cast out,” 
may be carried with profit, as high as 99. 

Pupils familiar with such drill, can work “ exam- 
ples” in Compound Numbers, with accuracy and dis- 
patch, without the forms of division, putting down 
the “excesses,” and carrying a number equal to the 
number of times the “unit of the scale” has been 


“cast out,” H. 8. Jones. 

Erie, Pa., Aug., 1863. 

—_——-——_- 2#e—- -— -— 
THE BLIND PUPIL OF SALEM, OHIO. 

During a sojurn of several weeks, in this thriving 
part of Eastern Ohio, I attended a number of re- 
citations in the different divisions of the Union 
School of Salem, Columbiana county, which is estab- 
lished on the principle of gradation, and embraees 
some 9 divisions,—ranking from what may be term- 
edan Infant School, to one containing classes, re- 
ceiving instruction in branches that might form a 
suitable introduction to a collegiate education. In 
the latter, the Principal of the school, besides teach- 
ing several advanced classes, has also a general su- 
pervision of the different sections. In the highest 
department, there is also a lady teacher assisting, 
who gives efficient instruction in Geometry, Alge- 
bra, and, to an advanced class, in the Latin, who at 
the time of the visit were reading in Cicero’s Orations. 

All the class, but one, were females. This was a 


blind youth of about 19 years. As the class read 
their exercises and construed them in portions of a 
sentence at a time, opportunity was offered to the 
members to criticise the English construction, also, 
for applying the grammatical rules, as the class pro- 
gressed with the parsing. And when the turn came 
for the blind youth to proceed with his exercise, the 
teacher read the sentence, which was both construed 
and parsed by the pupil, and that too in a style that 
characterized him as among the first in attainments. 
On inquiry, I was informed that this pupil had re- 
ceived his rudimentary instruction at the institution 
for the blind at Columbus, in which the usual pro- 
cess by raised letters had afforded the facilities for 
attaining his knowledge of reading,—and that sub- 
sequently, he had been a teacher of music in the 
Blind Asylum of Philadelphia. , 

Having learned the above particulars, I sought 
an introduction to the youth, being curious to know 
something more about his attainments in the Latin, 
and his skill in demonstrating propositions in Ge- 
ometry. For the former, I selected.as an exercise 
of Cicere’s first Oration against Cataline. I com- 
menced by reading the first paragraph which was 
rendered into good English, and afterwards parsed 
with fluency and a judicious application of the gram- 
mar rules. From this performance, it was evident 
that the exercise was essentially one of the memory. 

With respect to the exercise in Algebra, there 
was no mystery. Experience will show, even to the 
tyro in that science, that algebraic operations may 
readily become a purely mental exercise,—and, for 
such I was aware he must be eminently qualified,— 
by his habits of intellectual effort. But to realize 
his facility at demonstrations, in which diagrams 
were needed, seemed more difficult. This, however, 
was soon established ;—for, when I asked for the 
demonstration for the equality of the three angles 
of a triangle and two right angles, he requested me 
to draw the requisite diagram on a blackboard, and 
letter it according to his direction. This was done 
and the demonstration satisfactorily given. This is 
selected as a specimen of various performances of 
the kind; all of them, in their progress, showing 
much acumen in the science of Geometry. 

After these exercises I accepted an invitation to 
visit him at his maternal residence. He is employ- 
ed in giving music lessons six nights in the week.— 
Being a pupil at the High School during the day, 
I called on him a few minutes after six o’clock, p. m. 
He had just walked to the Post Office; and before 
his return, I learned from his mother that he de- 
signs attending one of the eastern colleges this fall. 

His mother feelingly spoke of the trial that it 
would be to her for such a son to leave her, and to 
be located at such adistance. She further said she 
had proposed accompanying him to afford him some 
protection. When, though appreciating her kind- 





ness fully, he remarked, that he supposed “ the pro- 
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tection would all be on the other side.” Such is the | volves upon the Superintendent to attend toit. And 
self-reliance of this energetic youth, that although | this is a most delicate duty. Children are not al- 
| ways pleased with what they regard as “ innova- 
| tion ;’ and the teacher, sometimes, feels wounded, 


he has been entirely blind from his sixth year, he 
now aspires to a professorship ;—which, if his life 
should be spared, I have no doubt he will attain to. 

While we were conversing, he returned from the 
Post Office. It was just at the time of the memora- 
ble passing of the Rappahannock,—and he brought 
home more accurate news concerning that enter- 
prize, than many individuals would have obtained 
by the use of their eyes in a whole week. After 
hearing him describe the respective situations of the 
opposing armies, the conversation turned on himself 
and his prospect. 
asked for some music, when he obligingly played 
several National airs, such as “ Hail Columbia,” 
“Yankee Doodle,” the “Star Spangled Banner,” 
&e,, &c., also some old Scotch tunes. 

After continuing a short time, finding some of his 
pupils were in attendance, I took leave of my ac- 
quaintance ;—wondering, during all my intercourse 
with him, how a dispensation that has always been 
viewed as the greatest external calamity of life, 
could be received with such equanimity of mind 
and give rise also to such heroic aspirations, that 
its very infliction might, in the present instance, be 
viewed rather as a blessing than a calamity. 

What a lesson is taught by such examples of the 
resources of the human Mind, when imbued with 
such God-like energy. Here were the fields of litera- 
ture and science thrown open to not only for flowery 
excursions in their more pleasant paths, but even for 
successful inroads into those steep and obscure re- 
cesses, into which science admits her votaries. And 
with such heroic examples as this set before those 
who have the full possession of their senses and 
faculties, what mind that does not experience re- 
newed ardor. HuMANniras. 

Newtown, Bucks co., 6th Mo., 21st, 1863. 

slimes ill 
NOTES FROM THE JOURNAL OF A CO, SUPT.—NO. 2. 

The “ visitation of schools” is an important part 
of a Superintendent’s duty. It isin the school room 
that he comes in ¢mmedzate contact with the “ sys- 
tem.” The school room is the stage on which the 
theory of popular education is put into practice. It 
is the place to study the head and heart of the 
teacher,—to learn whether he is “ adapted to his 
calling,” or whether he had better seek some other 
means for a livelihood. 

The school room is the place, too, to study the 
children. Their dispositions and attainments being 
various, it is absolutely necessary, in order to insure 
rapid progress in study, to have each one assigned 
to his proper place. In every good school, there is 
a place for every pupil admitted ; and each one ts 
in hes or her place. If the teacher fails to discover 
this fact, or if discovered, fails to profit by it, it de- 


| when his attention is called to his lack of knowledge, 


or negligence inthis matter. I repeat,—it isa deli- 


| cate thing to bring “order out of confusion” in a 
' school room, and retain the good will and affection 


Seeing a piano in the room, I | 








of teacher and taught. 

The Superintendent who cannot command the 
affeetions of the schools he visits, will accomplish 
but little, if any, good. A shaded brow, cold de- 
meanor and harsh voice, have no business in the 
school room; they drive the sun-shine from the 
youthful heart and chill the youthful affection. The 
doctrine that “love begets love” is true; and it is 
equally true that the avenues to the school-boy’s 
heart will be closed against the man whose “ walk 
and conversation” are as frigid as the Boreal winds. 
God never designed man to shut himself out from 
the hearts of children. Many teachers of religion 
and of sczence—teaches in the “ pulpit” and on the 
“ plat-form”—Superintendents of “Sunday” and 
“Common” Schools—repel, instead of attracting, by 
an uncalled for sanctimoniousness, a reservedness, 
a “holier than thou” expression, a rigidity and 
frigidity, which negative the beauties and consola- 
tions of the gospel and the pleasures of science. 
The Great Teacher took little children in his arms 
and blessed them; and the teacher of to-day, whose 
heart does not incline him to imitate his divine 
master, has mistaken his vocation, and with the least 
possible delay, should leave the school room forever. 


I, too, must make my first official visit to the 
school room. What I will do and what I will say, 
must depend upon circumstances. The region of 
country is extremely mountainous and wild, with 
roads narrow and tortuous, as they wind along 
shelving banks, many feet above the rapid stream 
that has worn its way through the mountain gorges. 
The population is sparse, and improvements in the 
“back ground.” 

“Will you please tell me, sir, whether there are 
any schools in this vicinity?’ We inquired of a 
stranger we met on a “clearing” far from the main 
road. 

“No, sir, no schools here,—nobody to go to school 
in these parts; men and boys work, here: and for 
the girls, they don’t need any education. Are you 
a school master hunting a place ?” 

We politely informed him as to our identity and 
business—when he spoke again : 

“T heard tell of you before. I don’t think your 
business is calculated to domuch good. We had no 
such men when I went to school ; but people have 
strange notions now-a-days. There is a school six 
miles from here, on the “East fork ;’ and there is 
only a blind path leading to it from this place, di- 
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yect. Aman in your business came up hear, two 
years ago, but hearing there were panthers in the 
woods, he went back, and, consequently the children 
at the “ Kast Fork School” never saw a Superinten- 
dent. 

“We are in no great terror of panthers; and if 
the path is not too blind, and you will have the good- 
ness to ‘ start’ us upon it, we will endeavor to find 
the school.” 


He complied with the request, and we proceeded 
on our way. The dark, old forests closed around us, 
and the sombre shadows fell upon the heart as well 
as upon the dim path before us. There is something 
terribly sublime, in the mountain forests of Pennsyl- 
vania. Solitude has its abode there. The gray, 
moss-covered rocks, the dark hues of the evergreen 
pine and hemlock, the giant oak, the deep gorge, 
torn in the mountain’s side by the mad waters of 
many a “freshet,”—create a feeling of awe in the 
heart of the lone traveler: but this is digression. 

The path becoming more and more obscure, and 
the frequent rocks and fallen trees, in the way, ren- 
dering it very difficult for our horse to go forward,— 
we made but slow progress. A severe thunder 
storm came on. We were thoroughly wetted, and 
by an accidental deviation from the path, came out 
on the “ East Fork,” ten miles above the school 
house ; and just at the close of day we were shelter- 
ed for the night, under the hospitable roof of a back- 
woods-man, and at nine o’clock the next morning we 
were safe at the school house, at last. 

The school had just been called to order, and the 
teacher—a pale, timid looking young lady—stood on 
the platform. About twenty-five pupils of both sexes 
were present. The room was remarkably neat and 
clean, the furniture was nicely arranged, and fes- 
toons of evergreens and of flowers were hung about 
the windows and the door-way. The sun-light stream- 
ed in at the open door, and everything looked cosy 
and inviting. The school was not accustomed to 
visitors, and was somewhat startled, as we came in. 
It devolved upon us to introduce ourself to the 
teacher, and she, in turn, introduced us to her pu- 
pils. We made a few remarks, just then. We spoke 
of our impression of the school room and pupils, of 
the pleasure it afforded us to meet with children, 
how that we expected to remain a few hours with 
them, hear them recite, &c. 


From that moment we were friends,—diffidence 
and embarrassment arising from it, passed away, and 
the school acted naturally. We requested the 
teacher to proceed, and, in*her usual way, open the 
school. Those beautiful lines— Young children 
once to Jesus came,” &c.,—were sung,—not with 
the faultless precision of the finished vocalist, but 


I rather guess, you had better go back, too.” 


| on the Mount.” Her voice was soft and musical, 
| and a sweet smile lit up her countenance as she read 
| the words of “ Him’ who spoke as never man spoke.” 
| The reading ended, and all bowed in prayer. It was 
a solemn, holy hour, and the scene was one on which 
| a@ painter would love to dwell. Tiny hands were 
| folded devotionally, and young heads reverently bow- 
| ed in the presence of the “ King of Kings.” And 
| what a prayer! It was the outpouring of a thank- 
ful, trusting heart,—a supplication for strength, and 
wisdom, and patience, to perform her whole duty,— 
a petition in favor of the children under her care.— 
It was holy ground there. 





More than six years have passed since we heard 
that prayer, yet it falls upon the ear, even now, with 
a distinctness that is startling. Let him who would 
be a teacher of youth, come out to this forest-bound 
school house, and learn the true way to open a 
school. As we gazed upon that true teacher—so 
temed yet so strong—making her home in the rude 
forest country, and devoting her time to the instruc- 
tion of youth, he thought with Gray, that— 


‘*Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear ; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.’’ 


The school was a primary one, and many of the 
necessary text-books were wanting. We heard the 
pupils recite,—showed them the uses of the black- 
board, in illustrating their lessons,—with the assist- 
ance of the teacher, formed a class of “ Pestaloz- 
zians,” another in Mental Arithmetic. We talked 
to the pupils of the mountains, and of the brook 
that babbled by the door, of their lessons, and how 
| to get them, and of their duties as children and 
| pupils. 

In the evening, we addressed the citizens of the 
District on the subject of Common Schools, and 
succeeded in enlisting them in favor of education. 

On the morrow we called at another school house 
farther down the “ Fork.” Proceeding to acquaint 
the school with the object of our visit, the teacher 
interrupted us by saying that we were not a Super- 
intendent ! 

Supt. Why not, sir? 

Teacher. I believe you to be an ¢mposter, sir. 

S. I will be obliged to you, sir, if you will explain. 

T. I will, sir. Only last week our Superintendent 
visited us ; he remained here a half day, and we got 
thoroughly acquainted with him. We know him, and 
appreciate his worth ; but we don’t know you, sir. 

S. What District is this? . 

T. E—+r. 

S. What county ? 

He named it, and to our astonishment, it appear- 
ed we had wandered over the “dines,” and were in 








with the pathos and melody of unsophisticated child- 
hood. After the song had closed, the Book was | 
opened, and the teacher read a part of the “Sermon | 


the wrong county. We apologized, bade him “good 
morning” and “changed our base” at once. 
Ang., 1863. . Bacca. 











































PENNSYLVANIA 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS, 
Their Past, Present and Future.—No. 3. 

Lower Canapa: Considerable impulse has been 
given to the cause of education, and a progressive im- 
provement of the public mind in relation to schools 
is distinctly observable. Drawbacks, however, exist. 

The Superintendent of Education mentions the 
insufficiency of most of the grants which he has to 
distribute, as the most serious obstacle which he 
has to encounter ; and adds, that this inadequacy is 
owing mainly to the failure of the revenue from the 
Jesuits’ estate to provide for the grant to superior 
education, and to the fact also, that, the excess of 
population of Upper Canada over that of Lower 
©anada absorbs an amount of the Legislative grant 
to schoo] purposes, so great as to seriously cripple 
the educational enterprise of the country. 

The remedy he proposes for these evils is, an in- 
crease of the grant to poor municipalities from 
$4,000 to $6,000, and that to the Teachers’ Saving 
Fund from $2,000 to $3,000 ; and truthfully affirm- 
ing, “there is no true economy in allowing this 
latter grant to continue so small; for the progres- 
sive reduction of pensions, resulting from this course, 
will necessarily discourage the teachers who con- 
tribute to the fund, and will prevent any increase in 
the number of subscribers.” 

The formation of Parish libraries, owing to the 
embarrassed condition of the finances of the depart- 
ment, has remained unaccomplished. 

The Normal Schools, of which there are three,— 
the Jacques Cartier, Laval, and McGill,—are much 
hindered in their operations by the want of suitable 
buildings. That occupied by the Jacques Cartier, 
is a wing of the old building used by the department 
of education, and it is eo seriously out of repair 
that, “its prolonged occupation would be attended 
with danger.” In speaning of the efficacy of the 
Department being limited on many points by the 
“inadequacy of its pecuniary resources,” the Super- 
intendent avers that, he does not “ thereby propose 
to conceal the other obstacles which present them- 
selves, in the abuses which still exist in the execu- 
tion of our (their) Common School Law.” 

Without pausing to enumerate all the obstacles 
to which he refers, we give, as the two principal 
ones, ‘the manner in which teacher’s salaries are 
fixed and paid in many municipalities,” and the ap- 
plication, by “ Secretary—treasurers,” of the school 
funds to their own use. 

The Council of Public Instruction of Lower Can- 
ada, at the tri-monthly meeting on the 11th Nov. 
1861, and approved by the Governor General in 
Council 18th March, 1862, passed “ rules and regu- 
lations for the examination of candidates for Teach- 
ers’ Certificate or Diplomas,” which, in our judg- 
ment, are merely cumbrous machinery, working no 
real good, but plainly tending to confine the appli- 
cant in “ Spanish Boots,” and affording no incentive 
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| to his getting rid of them, or any means for him to 


| step beyond the prescribed form and letter of the 
| perplexing, if not bewildering, schedules required 
| to be studied and answered. These schedules are 
| from A to H inclusive. 

Schedule A is the form of the application to be 
written and presented, by the applicant for exami- 
nation, to the Board of Examiners. It requires to 
be set forth, the age, place of nativity, residence, 
religion, (or church,) good morals, and religious in- 
| struction of the candidate. 
| Schedule B exhibits the “ Results of test and ex- 

aminations.” 

C, the form of a statistical synopsis of Diplomas 
granted to male teachers. 

D and C form of Diplomas for Academies, Ele- 
mentary, and Model Schools. 

F, G and H, contain the almost interminable array 
of questions which the applicants are required to 
study and be prepared to answer at the pleasure of 
the examining board. 

Those questions, beginning with, “ What is Gram- 
mar ;” and ending with, ‘“‘ Method of making cheese,” 
are 1657 in number, are exceedingly multiform, and, 
with due deference to their authors, are not a true 
guide to a correct knowledge of the learning or pro- 
fessional ability of the teacher. A child may be- 
come familiar with the catechism, and yet know lit- 
tle or nothing of revealed religion. The parrot can 
be taught to enunciate words, and still it remains ig- 
norant of language ;—and a teacher may become dex- 
terous in answering the roll which he has had ample 
time to study, yet be greatly in want of that kind of 
learning which avails so profitably in the school room. 

Norma ScuHoors. 

Jacques Cartier—Fifty-one pupils were admitted 
in the course of the school years, 1860-1,—of these 29 
were preparing for the Elementary School Certificate, 
19 for the Model, and 3 for the Academy Certificate. 

After the examination for the first half year, 2 ob- 
tained the Academy Diploma, 13 the Model School 
Diploma, and 9 the Elementary School Diploma. 

The receipts and expenditures of this school for 
1861,—were, receipts :—balance in hand from previ- 
ous year, $3180.92; Government grant, $8935.00 ; 
Pupils fees, $902.16. Total, $13,019.08. Expenses, 
$10,833.74. Unexpended balance in hand, 31st of 
December, 1861, $2185.34. 

With a financial condition so unembarrassed, it 
seems to be apparent that this institution might ex- 
tend its sphere of usefulness. 

McGili—For the educational year ending July 
1st, 1861, the number of teachers in training did not 
exceed 61. One received the Academy Diploma, 16 
the Model School Diploma and 21 the Elementary 
Diploma. Receipts :—balance from previous year, 
$1346.64 ; Government grant, $8532; Pupils fees, 
$2,103.89. Expenses, $10,084.69. Unexpended bal- 
ance in hand, 3lst December, 1861, $1897.84. 
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The “time table” of this Institution shows the 
regulations and management to be excellent. “The 
number of pupils is limited to 300 by the size and 
number of the rooms at the disposal of the school. 
Pupils are admitted on application to the teachers 
at the school, if there is vacant, at the time, a seat 
which the applicant is capable of taking; otherwise 
the name and address are entered on the books, and 
he notified when such a vacancy occurs. This noti- 
fication is made strictly according to priority of ap- 
plication.” 

This school is divided into three departments, i. e. 
The Primary Department, the.Girl’s Department, 
and the Boy’s Department. There are in each de- 
partment 100 pupils each. In the Primary Depart- 
ment the boys and girls are taught in the same 
classes, but have separate play-grounds. 

“The course of study may be seen by the follow- 
ing summary of the time tables, showing the number 
of hours given to each subject during each division 
in a week.” 

Sentor. Intermed. Junior. Prim. 


Bible Lesson,.......... 1} 1} 1} 1} 
Reading and Spelling,.. 24 4} 74 74 
Arithmetic, ........... 5 6 7 5 
NE 6. 00:00.9)\0 006,000 24 24 34 24 
Linear Drawing, ....... 14 14 1} 24 
Geography, ..........+- 24 14 1} 
Grammar, ..........++- 2} 24 1 — 
Etymology, ........+++ 2 2 — a 
MEN 65s atoccecssas 2 — —_ — 
< Cadssvcmscnwnsde 14 — — —_ 
Miscellaneous,......... 1 1 1} 1 


The Laval Normal School, though somewhat em- 
barrassed financially and in want of larger and more 
convenient apartments, is accomplishing a consider- 
able amount of good. The details are somewhat 
similar to those of the McGill, and we shall, there- 
fore, omit them. , 

The distribution of the grant for Superior Edu- 
cation for 1861, under the Act of 18 Vic., was to,— 
Universities, $5,116.01; Classical Colleges, $13,768- 
36; Industrial Colleges, $7,888.38 ; Academies for 
Boys, $15,357.30 ; Academies for Girls, $11,275.72 ; 
Model Schools, $16,611.01. Total, $70,016.78. 

We will give the school statistics of Lower Can- 
ada, on other points, in our next paper. 

, Jno. C, Exuis. 

Washington, D. C., Aug., 1863. 

woe adlcecepnissicane 
PENMANSHIP—ITS THEORY AND PRACTICE. 
By H. W. Evtsworrs, 
Teacher in the Pnblie Schools of New York city. 
Mareriats For WRritina. 

It is but poor economy, at best, which furnishes 
materials of an inferior quality for carrying on any 
of the arts; and, perhaps, there is none in which it 
is oftener exhibited than the very first in which the 
young hand is to be practised—the Art of Writing. 

Writing materials should always be the best which 
can be procured, and the practice of economy in 
their use should be inculcated upon every pupil. 





They should always be of uniform quality throughout 
the class, and if possible, be selected by the teacher. 
They may be distributed by persons appointed for 
that particular purpose, and should always be under 
the charge and supervision of the teacher. 

To aid in the selection of proper materials, the 
necessary qualities which they should possess are 
here briefly enumerated : 

1, Pens: Metallic pens have now generally su- 
perseded the quill for common use. 

Their general introduction has dispensed with a 
vast amount of unprofitable labor, in making and 
mending pens, and thereby effeeted a great saving 
of valuable time to teachers, enabling them to su- 
perintend and instruct their classes in a much more 
thorough and efficient manner. 

Pens have been made of every kind of metal, yet 
nothing seems better adapted to the purpose thar 
steel. Although gold pens have a great advantage 
over steel, in point of durability and flexibility, yet 
their quality of mark is generally inferior and life- 
less. The appearance of the work of the gold dif- 
fers from that of the steel, pen as the oil painting 
differs from the steel engraving. The marks of 
the one are spread upon the surface, and the other 
cut into tt. 

Steel pens are made of nearly every conceivable 
shape, but those which are plain and semi-cylindric- 
al are the best. The points should not be too fine 
and sharp for beginners, but should rather be firm 
and even, making a uniform and clear mark at all 
times. 


Pen Hoxpers: The plainest, lightest, wooder 
holder, not exceeding six inches in length, is the 
best. Never use a holder which is heaviest at its 
upper end. The clasp which holds the pen 
should be simple yet firm, holding it immovable while 
writing yet capable of being easily freed from broken 
or worn out pens. Pen wipers should be supplied 
by the pupil. A piece of black cloth, of any shape, : 
will answer. 

2. Ink is the most troublesome material used in: 
writing. It is especially so with beginners, and 
from its peculiar nature requires the greatest cau- 
tion in its management. Any discovery which 
might enable us to dispense with its use would do 
as much toward advancing the art of writing as the 
invention of steel pens has already done. As yet, 
however, it seems impossible to find any universal 
substitute, and we must patiently await the pro- 
gress of discovery and the other arts. 

Black ink only should be allowed in a writing 
class. It is of all shades and qualities, but that 
only should be procured which flows freely, is near- 
est black when first used, and will not change its 
color or spread under the surface after being appli- 
ed. The depth of ink in the stands should never 
exceed three fourths of an inch, and fresh ink, or a 
little water, should be added as it is used or evapor- 
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ated. The stands should be kept free from sedi- | 
ment by washing and renewing the ink when neces- | 
sary, and should never be left open. Jn taking ink 
upon the pen, never let it touch the stand, or dip tt | 
above the small hole in the pen. 

This rule carefully observed, will save many blots | 
and inky fingers. 

3. Parer: With large classes, paper in the form 
of books is most conveniently managed. Books 
with engraved copy headings are in very general 
use, but many excellent teachers prefer the copy 
upon a separate slip to be laid upon the blank 
book or paper. Both methods have their advan- 
tages and disadvantages. In either case, the pupil | 
should be supplied with a separate sheet to be used 
as trial paper for the pen, copy, or such exercise as 
may be given by the teacher. Letter paper, large 
size, is best for this purpose. 

Blotting paper is an essential material, and should 
always be supplied toevery pupil. The common red 
paper should be procured, cut into pieces a little 
larger than the hand, and distributed with the injunc- 
tion to never touch it with a pen. 

Having thus spoken of the various requisities of 
writing materials, we will again mention the articles 
with which every pupil should be supplied before 
attempting to write : 

1. Pen, Holder, and Pen Wiper. 

2. Ink. 

3. Writing, Blotting, and Trial Papers. 





BLOTTING. 


How to Prevent Blots, and How to Erase them. 
Blots are nearly always the result of careless hand- 
ling of the pen, filled with ink, and are universally 
considered the indication of carelessness or slovenly 
habits. Indeed, the first indications of advance- 
ment in the art of writing among beginners, is the 
absence of these unsightly stains, together with a 
general appearanee of neatness and order in their 
work. ‘To prevent blots, do not take too much ink 
upon the pen at once, and never allow yourself to 
hold the pen in your mouth, or carelessly by the end 
of the holder. 

But as blots will sometimes occur, even with the 
utmost care, it is important to know how to erase 
them in the best manner. 


First: Take your blotting paper and lay it lightly 





upon the blot. Do not press upon it, or lift it until 
the ink is all absorbed. 


Seconp: Then change the paper to a new place, | 
and rub it over the blot. Leave the spot until the | 
ink is dry. 

Tuirp: When thoroughly dry, take a knife or ink 
efaser, and scrape it l¢ghély until all color is remov- | 
ed, after which rub the spot with the handle of the | 
knife, or eraser, until smooth and hard. You can 
then write over it if necessary. | 

Never put blotting paper upon your writing if | 


you can wait for it to dry, as the color is much bet- 

ter if all the ink is left in the marks. 

Hints anp Directions ror ConpvucTing Writtne 
CLASSES. 

The plan here presented for conducting classes, 
renders writing an eminently concert exercise. Such 
a plan, strictly carried out, must prove beneficial to 
the pupils as a discipline, and will commend itself 
to every teacher who desires complete system and 
order in each exercise of the school room. 

This plan is adopted by the author in his own 
teaching, and has given the utmost satisfaction to 
every one who witnessed its workings. This, ora 
similar plan, adapted to the circumstances, cannot 
be too strongly recommended for adoption in every 


| school in which writing is taught. 


Each pupil should be furnished with the requisite 
materials, after which the following directions should 
be given by the teacher, and practised by the class, 
until every pupil understands exactly the position 
to take though the number of the direction only is 
spoken, or indicated by a stroke of the bell. 

The least violation should be noticed and reprov- 
ed, and the whole gone over and over again, until it 
is performed with military precision. Let the teach- 
er’s motto be, “Begin to write arzght ;” and as good 
writing itself is made up of the observance of appar- 
ently trifling things, let not strict order and disci- 


pline be laid aside for a single moment, if he would * 


succeed. Difficulties and obstacles will doubtless 
be encountered, and the advantages of this over the 
common method may not at first be apparent; but 
all difficulties and obstacles will disappear, and the 
good results will be rendered certain and satisfac- 
tory, if the work be undertaken with determination. 

Before commencing, each pupil should lay the pen 
upon the front of the desk, and place the book in 
the middle of the desk, parallel with the front edge. 
Then sit erect, and fold the hands ready to obey. 

Sienau 1. Sit directly forward until the body 
touches the edge of the desk, keeping it strazght 
and erect. At the same time, place the /efé hand 
upon the desk, in such a way that the forearm is 
parallel with its edges, and the fingers touch the 
book ; then drop the right arm by the side. 

Sienau 2. Place the right hand upon the inkstand. 

Sienat 3. Open inkstands. 

Srenat 4. Touch books. 

Sienat 5. Open books. 

Sienau 6. Touch pens. 

Siena 7. Take ink. 

Siena 8. Adjust the pen, arm, &c., ready for, 

Siena, 9. Write. 

At closing, the following directions may be ob- 
served ; 

Siena 1, Wipe pens. 

Siena 2. Lay up pens. 

Sienau 3. Touch inkstands. 
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Stanau 4, Close inkstands. 

Sienau 5. Sit back (as at opening). 
StanaL 6. Monitors arise. 

Siena 7. Collect pens, 

Sicnat 8. Touch books (the class). 
Sscnax 9. Close books. * 
Siena, 10. Collect books. 


It is of the utmost importance that the whole class 
write after the same copy at the'same time. This 
enables a single teacher to superintend a class as 
large as can be assembled in any room, and impart 
instruction, by means of the blackboard, in all the 
general features pertaining to the lesson, as effectu- 
ally as to a dozen. The special attention and in- 
struction needed by each pupil can be imparted by 
assistants, each having charge of a single section of 
the class, and passing around to each individual, as 
in the ordinary way; at the same time illustrating 
and enforcing the general directions. 

In order to make up for the differences of speed 
among the writers and keep them together, each 
pupil should be provided with a blank trial book, or 
sheet of paper. 

Then let the whole class be brought together at 
the beginning of every page, by requiring those who 
have finished the previous one to write upon the trial 
paper, until permission is given to commence a new 
page. 

In this way, pages written by the class during the 
absence of members, will be left blank, and must be 
omitted until the lesson for the day is accomplish- 
ed. Back pages may then be written up, instead of 
using the trial paper. 

Thus, it will be seen, no pupil need remain idle 
fora moment; there is no inducement for those dis- 
posed to hurry beyond the average speed of the 
class, as they can gain nothing by it; while the slow 
are urged forward. 

Before beginning a new copy, the whole or the 
most important part of it should be written upon 
the blackboard, and the attention of the whole class 
directed to it, while the teacher explains the lesson 
it is intended to convey; analyzes the new or diffi- 
cult letters, referring each letter to the class to 
which it belongs, the principle and manner of its form- 
ation ; dwelling particularly upon its characteristic 
portion, and anticipating common errors in its form- 
ation; the whole interspersed with frequent interro- 
gations, reviewing previous instruction. 

No teacher who prizes success should allow the in- 
terest of the writing exercise to flag for a moment; 


for when the interest in any exercise is gone, all ben- | 


efit is likewise gone. Life and energy should char- 
acterize the writing hour, and the teacher should 
throw into it extra exertion to relieve it from the 
monotony which is apt to characterize it. For this 
reason a morning hour is preferable for writing. 
More can be accomplished by this method in thirty 








or forty minutes than by the old method in an hour ; 
while the working energies of a class cannot be 
profitably kept up for a longer period without re- 
laxation. 

We have already occupied much valuable space 
in the Journal and fear we may have taxed the pa- 
tience of its editor and some of its readers. The 
subject however, is still far from exhausted; but if 
we have succeeded in convincing teachers and su- 
perintendents of its extent and importance asa 
school study, and in awakening in any degree the 
spirit of philosophic inquiry in relation to. it, we 
shall feel satisfied. Such as may desire to pursue 
the subject further, are referred to the “ Text Book 
on Penmanship Punctuation and Letter Writing” 
from which these articles have been.compiled. 





- oe 
JOHN SMITH.—PART EIGHTH. 
Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties. 
[ Continued. | 

Why should the science of Phrenology not be 
taught in every Seminary of learning? Were it uni- 
versally understood, the fabric of society would be 
placed on a better foundation ; in other words, every- 
thing brought to bear on the well-being of man, 
would move in harmony with the primitive laws of 
life. Phrenology should be incorporated with the 
studies of children. An acquaintance with the fun- 
damental truths of this beautiful science will lead to 
a knowledge of the peculiar structure of the juven- 
ile mind, and will also enable the teacher to avoid 
the rocks and quicksands that lie in the way of dis- 
ciplining the youthful mind. 

John Smith goes in strong for the introduction of 
Phrenology into our schools as a study, upon the 
principle that “the noblest study of mankind is 
man.” Lives there the teacher “ with soul so dead,” 
who does not think it worth the while to adapt his 
system to the teachings of this science in moulding 
young minds? Where the art of reading human 
character is totally discarded, years are trifled away - 
in the unmeaning monotony of learning to read and 
write, and a lethargic slumber seems to seize upon 
the faculties of the child. 

“There is too much hurry in the instruction of 
mute children,” said my friend ; “too much crowd- 
ing together of facts, and too little drawing upon 
the resources of the pupils. Hence the small num- 
ber of mutes well qualified to make any figure in the 
world. Not long ago I wrote to a friend, who had 
been educated at what was universally considered 
the best school for the deaf-dumb this side of the 
Atlantic, in such words as these: “I send you two 
gold dollars for the Gude ;—one from Mr. James 
W. , and the other from myself. Please direct 
our papers to the Deaf and Dumb Institute, P——, 
and send them separateLy. It is doubtful whether 
any other mutes in P—— will resume their subscrip- 
tion to the Guide this year. Mr. William E—— 
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made a mistake in sending his gold dollar for an- | “T thought much of the thing penned, but more 
other year’s subscription to the Gudde, to the city | of the writer herself. 

of B——, in the name of Mr. George F ,instead| “‘Marry a pair of ears which hear, I wim nor,’ 
of forwarding it to your address. You had better | said 1; ‘my oath for it, the eyes which see are the 
call on the Postmaster, and ask for a letter directed index of a generous and lovable nature, and are 
to Mr. George F., and you will find its contents.”— | capable of beaming with intelligence and sensi- 






























My friend continued to send to the Institute, in my bility.’ 


name the two papers ordered, for several months, 
until at last I wrote to the editor of the Gude to 
call on him in person and explain to him the phrase 
“send the papers separately.” Then and not till 


then my friend directed the papers as I desired,— | 


for the reason simply, that he had not hitherto un- 
derstood the meaning of the expression, “send the 
papers separately.” The rest of my letter he did 
not understand, as sure as I am living.” 


The colloquial style, as all the world knows, em- 
braces complex grammatical forms, idioms, conven- 
tional phrases, and so on in all varieties. How diffi- 
cult, then, is the acquisition, by writing, of Language, 
on the part of those who by a want of the faculty 
of hearing, have been deprived of much general in- 
formation and stimulus to mental activity! As itis 
in the common modes of expression that the deaf- 
mute pupil realizes most vividly the value of lan- 
guage as a medium of communicating with the 
speaking beings around him, it therefore follows 
that the idioms of conventional language must as- 
sume the first rank in the education of the deaf- 
dumb. But due regard should be had to the peca- 
liarities of the mind to be educated, and the system 
of teaching the conversational style must be gradu- 
ated on the theory of advancing, both in forms and 
principles, from the easy to the more difficult. 

John Smith told me, that when he first went to 
school, his teacher examined his head to discover in 
what department he would excel, and found eventu- 
ality and time moderate, while language was large 
and individuality full. Taking advantage, as my 
friend thought, of this latter fact, he encouraged the 
pupil to push his way into the labyrinths of Language 
and never mind his distaste for other kinds of useful 
knowledge. While yet a young man, he published 
a little piece in a county paper, which indicated a 
large development of language, with a high degree 
of mirthfulness. It was his first essay in the idio- 
matic forms. I insert it here, heading and all, as a 
matter of curiosity, if nothing more : 


Jack’s Messace—In TEN SENTENCES. 


“Hallo! reader, read my message. 

“T saw an essay, or something of that sort, in the 
last report of a Mute Institution up North, purport- 
ing to have been penned by a sinful daughter of Eve, 
who, fortunately for me, became deaf before she was 
old enough to marry well, in a popular sense. 

“ And I fell in love with the delicate hand that 
indited this gem of writing,—nay, the gifted mind 
that moved the hand to write so good a thing. 


| “JT am young, and tolerably good-looking. 
“ Lizzy is,—you say, ‘whois Lizzy, pray?’ Lizzy,— 
| why, she is the writer of that good thing, reader ; she 
| is the best looking girl out. 
| “TJ have never seen aught of her, but intend to 
| pay her a visit next summer, if nothing will turn up 
to detain me. 

“ When everything looks like favoring my wishes 
| about her, I certainly will make her drop a line to 
ye Register. 


| 
| 


| “Should this Paul-Pryish message meet the eye 
| of Lizzy, I hope she will pass it over like covering 
| a multitude of sins.” 


| That the above “ message” is arrant nonsense, and 
| unworthy of a teacher, will not be denied ; but John 
Smith, to use his vulgar but expressive phrase, 
“swears his great gods” that his teacher’s kindness 
in assisting him in the line of study best adapted to 
his habits of mind, although he turned aside from 
the path of scholastic study, created in his mind an 
eager and constant attention to the laws of con- 
struction. If, as is too often the case in our Mute 
schools, the everlasting monotony of words had been 
forced upon him, instead of encouraging him in such 
a course of study as best accorded with the peculiar 
nature of his intellectuals, his command of language 
might have been, if at all, less than the average. It 
was not till after his term at the school expired, 
that he turned his attention to the study of sciences, 
There are few instances of deaf mutes, who in their 
school boy days were not allowed to pursue a sys- 
tem of study after the example of my friend, ac- 
quiring a respectable command of idiomatic English. 


“The deaf pupil should,” said John Smith, “ after 
a certain period of advancement, be encouraged not 
only to translate his ideas into writing, with a 
minute regard at every step to the properties of the 
words and their syntax, but also to substitute verbal 
for sign-language. I regret to observe in the voice- 
less folks a strong tendency to deal wholly in ges- 
tures. Even the wisest of the deaf-dumb linger 
long time before committing their thoughts to paper, 
not from want of words to express them, but from 
vague apprehension that they are not accustomed 
to write correct English.” 


It is a fact worthy of consideration, that the habit 
of sign-making is a mill-stone to the neck of the 
deaf mute in his effort to use the appropriate words 
and place them in their proper order. I received @ 
letter, not long ago, from a beautiful young mute 








lady, who moves in good society. Suffice it to say 
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that she is ‘‘ beauty rather than intellect.” She is 
endowed with considerable powers of mind, but of 
her education, pish !—ah me! that I should have to 


write the word pzsh. 
Jor—TueE JERSEY Mute. 


Selections from the Newspapers. 


EDUCATION. 


Education is much talked of and but little under- 
stood. Some treat it as if it were a cramming of 
the mind with undigested facts, while others think 
that it consists in learning abstract principles.— 
The one would educate by pouring knowledge by 
measure into the child’s mind, just as they would fill 
a storehouse, while the other would exercise the 
mind by committing technicalities and contempla- 
ting abstractions. Both views are evidently wrong, 
inasmuch as neither will develop the mind in beau- 
tiful and harmonious proportions. 

The thoroughly educated man is well informed, 
accurate, ever ready and possesses the ability to 
turn to practical advantage every item of knowl- 
edge. ‘lhe man who is merely booked up in gener- 
al knowledge is not educated; neither is he, whose 
mental faculties have been well trained but whose 
mind has never been stored with those facts which 
can alone be imbibed from books, properly fitted for 
practical life. There is a difference between liter- 
ary acquirements and education. Education in initi- 
atory while literature is ultimate. 

The college student burns his midnight oil and 
spends his youthful hours, simply to acquire a fit- 
ness to prosecute with greater success future un- 
dertakings. ‘The day of his graduation is appropri- 
ately termed commencement, for then it is that he 
begins with those things which are of a more tangi- 
ble and practical nature. You ask what he has 
gained by his years of toil. He has gained what the 
mechanic arts have gained by machinery, what the 
world has gained by steamboats, railroads, and tele- 
graphs. He is able to perform great tasks with lit- 
tle effort ; he can investigate intricate subjects with 
ease and dispatch; he can go to the pulpit, the bar, 
orthe rostrum, and drawing his inspiration from 
some noble incident of the past, he rises superior to 
his subject and from the lofty height to which his 
education has raised him, pour forth floods of light 
in language chaste, beautiful and pergnant with 
burning thoughts.— Columbia Spy. 











PROFESSIONAL TEACHERS. 


Why have we so few professional teachers? The 
answer to this question is quickly discovered by a 
glance at our school system. Manifestly, because 
there are so few incentives given to the profession, 
that persons even with ordinary abilities are enemies 
to themselves if they follow the business any further 
than it serves to aid them in engaging in other pur- 
suits. Teaching in northern Pennsylvania gives op- 
enetien only to the young and inexperienced ; 


or persons of experzence it has no proper incentive. | 


To be sure, lucre should not be the whole aim of the 
her, he should always have in view the ¢mprove- 
ment of his pupils; yet he certainly cannot be cen- 
sured for looking to his pecuniary interests, at least 
80 far as his actual wants demand, or wondered at, 
for quitting a profession which affords him no suit- 
able compensation for his labors ;—no, not even 
enough to supply the necessaries of life. 
he consequence is, very few of our schools are 











taught by teachers of any considerable experience ; 
teachers of that stamp are in greater demand else- 
where. But this system of cheaply educating seems 
to be by no means a new one. So far back as the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century it appears to have 
been called to public attention, and received—as 
well as from many others—the following rebuke 
from the pen of Roger Ascham, a man whose name 
deservedly ranks high in English literature. In 
speaking of the “consequences of neglected educa- 
tion,” he says: “It is a pity that, commonly, more 
care is had, vea and that among very wise men, to find 
a cunning man for their horse than a cunning man for 
their children. They say nay in word, but they do 
so indeed. For to the one they will gladly give a 
stipend of two hundred crowns per year, but loth 
to offer to the other two hundred shillings. God 
that sitteth in heaven laugheth their choice to scorn, 
and rewardeth their liberality as it should; for 
he suffereth them to have tame and well-ordered 
horses but wild and unfortunate. children; and 
therefore in the end they find more pleasure in 
their horse than comfort in their children.” 
Bradford Argus. W. H. Tuompson. 





—- +e ——___ 


THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN EDUCATES THE 
PARENTS. 

We often speak of the manner in which we edu- 
cate our children, but how seldom do we think of the 
degree and ways in which our children educate us. 
Yet quite clearly is it one great part of the design 
of children and of the family relationship to exert 
just this reflex influence, and mould the characters 
of the pp while they are moulding the charac- 
ters of the next generation. One of the most pal- 
pable illustrations of this is the extent to which chil- 
dren exert an influence in forming the familiar 
speech of the family. Max Miller has shown in his 
wonderful lectures on language, that it is the com- 
mon people who think least, that form the bulk of any 
language. Their modes of speech and pronunciation 
are imbedded and embalmed in the idioms,phrases and 
newly coined words and growth of a language far 
more completely than those of the more cultivated and 
refined classes. Children, however, exert a far more 
practical influence in the formation of the language 
of the family circle than even this. Words work 
their way upwards from the lower to the higher de- 
gree of intelligence far more frequently than per- 
sons generally suppose, just as water is boiled by 
putting the fire wnder and not above the fluid, be- 
cause of the law by which heated fluids become 
lighter, and rise, carrying up the heat with them. 
Perhaps Adam called his wife Eve 7. e. “mother,” 
just as many fathers now thus call their wives 
“mother” or “mama” in imitation of the language 
of the children. The effort of a parent to communi- 
cate ideas to his child leads him to try and simplify 
those ideas as much as possible, and use the lan- 
guage in which the /eas¢ intelligent can at once com- 
prehend them, and first give back the impression 
made by the new thought. How many words and 


aye ey are there in every language and every fami- 


y that have arisen thus out of the family jargon. 
That is a great change which Providence produ- 
ces in the relations of husband and wife, to the rest 
of the world and even to each other, through the 
education of children. The Great Author of exis- 
tence draws very near to them in the birth of their 
first child, and seems to say to each of them as the 
daughter of Pharoah said to the mother of Moses, 
“Take this child and educate it for me, and I will 
give thee wages.” It gives to the life of those pa- 
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rents a new and higher impulse and ambition. The | and every person, and no one canescape it. There- 
education of the children by degrees unites those | fore, in order that we may do our duty faithfully, in 
two in a new and higher wedlock, a oneness of pur- | the various positions to which we are assigned, we 
pose, and a train of new duties, out of themselves, must know what to do, and how todo it. Teaching 


out of each other, out of the whole world besides, | 
but all centreing in theirchildren. Their language, 
their habits of life, their relations to the outside world, 
become by degrees quite secondary matters, and all | 
are sensibly moulded and conformed most condes- 
cendingly (not to the wishes and whims of the chil- 
dren, if the parents are wise), but to their substan- 
tial interests. 

This new life on which the parents thus enter, is 
in fact, also, a new and higher course of education 
for themselves, if rightly viewed ; one having higher | 
and holier rewards than any other on earth, with | 
comforts for old age in the returning affection of | 
the young life which thus becomes the supporting | 
staff of age, and the hope of all future ages | 
here on this broad, beautiful, and ever progressive | 


us this, is what Hducation strictly means. 
Education may be divided into two great heads— 
Intellectual and Religious. The advancement of 
the one almost necessarily implies advancement in 
the other. 
The education of the intellect of a man results as 
follows: It teaches him his superiority over the 


| brute creation, and the various uses to which le may 


apply it; it gives him information of all improve- 
ments in the mechanical arts since the foundation of 
the world; it imparts an extended knowledge of 
agriculture, science, literature and the fine arts; 
its acquaints him with the manners, customs and 
habits of men whom he has never seen, and coun- 
tries which he has never visited ; by it he is enabled 
to look back through the long history of the past, 


world of ours. While time lasts, no truly parental | and, judging from it, to determine what is expe- 
aim and effort become lost, but all bear fruits in | pedient in the present; he is also made to under- 
the great future of the coming ages of this earth. | stand human nature, how to touch the secret springs 
All the cares and anxieties which children give in | of human action; it informs him what the wants of 
their infancy and youth, all the’ pains and diseases | his fellows are, and how best to provide for them; it 
they suffer, and all the deaths of those who who die | fits him for every field of labor in which he may be 
young, are in truth the processes of a gigantic, broad | placed. His education shows him how he may work 
and generous system of education, through which | in every individual instance to the best possible ad- 
the Great Author of Being is instructing and disci- | vantage. In short, persons invariably wield an in- 
pling parents for the great work of making and mould- | fluence in society, either for good or evil, in pro- 
ing the future men and women who shail survive | portionas their intellects are educated. However, the 
on the earth, into a nobler, better, more powerful, | education of the intellect is not sufficient of itself— 
and more refined race than those of the present. for its influence may, and as often is, directed for 
Those who contribute in any way to this great | accomplishment of bad as good objects. 
work, whether by laboring or meekly suffering for| ‘This brings us to the other part of the subject, 
it, shall not lose their reward. But those who by | and that is—Religious Education. This is what 
their own incorrigible selfishness will give up none ; makes a man truly useful for good and holy purposes 
of their favorite habits, or mould their courses, and | in society, teaches him to abhor low, degrading as- 
so educate themselves with reference largely to this | sociates,—those who would drag him down to their 
work, will soon be swept away by the tide and cur- | own vile haunts and destroy him, soul and body, 
rent of an advancing humanity.—Phila. Ledger. | for time and eternity. But the education of his 


ad _youth protects him; he hears, perhaps, a father’s 


EDUCATION ESSENTIAL TO THE WELL-BEING OF 
SOCIETY. 


The word Society is very comprehensive in its sig- 
nification. All the nations of the world form one great 
society ; and this is divided into smaller, and these 
smaller are in their turn subdivided into societies 
still less ;—and thus we go down from one degree to 
another, until we get within the narrow limits of | 
our own township or borough. ‘These societies exist | 
in order to secure the peace, happiness and prosper- | 
ity of the various individuals who compose them. | 
Laws are made and rules laid down to restrain the 
excessive indulgence of our natural rights. For the | 
good of the whole community, men are compelled 
to yield to each other in moderate degree, so that | 
all may be comfortable. 

Thus we find that it is impossible for any man to 
live either profitably, comfortably, or even safe- | 
ly. if he is isolated from his fellows. He is one of | 
the members of the family, and is dependent upon | 
the others for all and everything that renders life 
desirable. God has made us social beings, and has | 
ordained us ministering spirts one to another. 

The duties and responsibilities of each individual | 
member of this family, in its smallest or most sub- | 

“divided form, or in its greatest magnitude as a | 
family of all the known world, are many and great. | 
Every one has a part to play in life’s drama, which | 
has a greater or less influence, first, upon those who | 
immediately surround him, and then gradually wpon | 
all humanity. This influence pervades everything 





prayer, or sees a mother’s tears, (though many miles 
distant they may be.) An inward voice of early in- 
struction whispers, “ Go not in the path of evil men 
—avoid it—turn from it.” Hezs saved! All their 
persuasions have noeffect. He presses onward, and 
ever upward, still bearing in his heart that imperish- 
able legacy, early Religious Education. 

The principles of religion and virtue must be 
instilled into youth by degrees, in such measure as 
they are capable of receiving them,—for children are 
narrow-mouthed vessels, and a great deal cannot be 
poured into them at once. When we contemplate 
what man is, what an amount of weal or woe he is 
calculated to spread throughout the world, we then 
realize the importance of early training the mind to 
noble and lofty aspirations, uprooting and checking 


| those baser feelings which are inherent in our sinful 


natures, inculcating such truths as will fit him for 
an humble artisan, or assist him to fill conscientious- 
ly one of the proudest stations in the land. 

May Education spread throughout the whole 
world; may it be properly understood and apprecl- 


| ated, and may the choicest blessings descend upon it 


in all its forms, especzally the Common School Sys 
tem.—Adams Star. Margaret KE. NEELY. 


EMPLOYMENT OF TEACHERS. 
The time is near at hand when teaches are to be 


employed to fill the different schools throughout the 
county. This a matter of more importance that 


| many are apt to imagine. 
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Spirit of the State Journals, 


POLITICS AND LOYALTY. 








Too many are inclined to think there is not much 
difference between teachers, in their ability to teach 
successfully—that one can teach as well as another, | 
provided he has the same mental qualification. This | 
is a great error. Of two men having the same mepr- | LetTeR From A Scnoou Orricer. 
tal qualification, one may be a very successful teach-| Dear Str :—I write you touching a matter which 
er, while the other may be utterly unfit to take | may appear to you a small one; and yet it is one of 
charge of a school. Proper mental qualification is, importance in its influence. 
of course, essential; but that is not sufficient— | In determining whom to admit and whom to re- 
There must be energy, tact, aptness to teach, with a | ject as instructors in our schools, political prefer- 
good knowledge of human nature. The teacher must | ences have been laid aside. But when a teacher 
know how to gain the good will of his pupils, without | enters the school room wearing a “ copperhead” as 
which, all the book learning he can possibly obtain, | @ badge ; and when that teacher shrouds that breast 
will be of no avail. Unless pupils love and respect | pin in black, on learning of the death of the traitor 
their teacher, they will make but little real progress | Jackson,—the question arises, whether such a course 





in their studies. ‘The man, who cannot gain the af- | of conduct ought to be tolerated. Our friends are 
sacrificing their lives to save our country ; and here 


is a she-cesh teacher in full sympathy with the rebel- 
lion. Can such a teacher comply with that section 
of the statute which requires all instructors of youth 
“to impress on the minds of those committed to 
their care, the principles of humanity, justice, love 
of country,” &c., while she is mourning the death of 
traitors? Ought such bare-faced impudence and 
treachery to be allowed for a moment? Please 
answer and oblige, &c. 
REP.ty. 

My Dear Sir :—I donot marvel that you are quite 
indignant, as your letter indicates on the face of it, 
that a “school mistress” charged with the high re- 
sponsibilities of her vocation, should condescend to 
exhibit such a spirit before her pupils, many of whom, 
it is to be presumed, belong to patriotic families. 

You do well, of course, to avoid any partezan 
predilections in the selection of teachers. Demo- 
crats and Republicans alike, are interested in the 
success of our schools; and are anxious alike for 
the progress of their children in study. And while 
all are assessed alike for the support of the schools, 
there is every reason why the party at any time 
dominant in town or State, should share all municipal 
st reg and privileges, fairly and equally, 
with their neighbors of the opposite political per- 
suasion. 
in school affairs. 


fections of a majority of his pupils. has certainly 
mistaken his calling when he enters the school room 
in the capacity of teacher. 


When the teachers are to be employed, the per- | 


sons to whom is committed the trust of employ- 


ing them, should take into consideration all those | 
qualifications necessary to constitute a good and | 


successful teacher; and never grant a school to 
any one, until they are satisfied that they have made 
the very best selection they could. It often hap- 
pens that teachers of a very inferior grade are em- 
loyed, while others who are their superiors are 
eft unemployed, Instances of this kind are to be 
met with every year. This should not be so; the 
best teachers should always be employed first, while 
those of inferior grade should never be employed, 
— it be absolutely necessary in order to fill the 
schools. 


But how shall directors always know who 
are properly qualified? They should, in the first 
Place, pay particular attention to the applicant’s 
certificate. This is the guide to the mental quali- 
fication of the applicant. All the other qualifica- 
tions may be learned from the manner in which he 
discharged his duty in his former efforts at teaching 
(ifhe ever taught before.) In this manner Direc- 
tors can learn the qualifications of teachers, such as 
energy, tact, ~ wy to teach, &c. But to do this 
more successfully, the same teachers should be re- 
tained in the same District, in the same schools, 
i after year, provided they give satisfaction. 

his is certainly one of the most important measures 

that can be recommended to any Board of Directors 
in the selection of teachers. Try to have your 
schools all filled with able teachers, and then keep 
the same teachers in the same school, until you find 
achange necessary. This plan is adopted in many 
parts of the State, and is found to be one of great 
advantage, both to the scholars and teachers. 
_ There is a method of selecting teachers practised 
in some parts of our county, which is not only con- 
trary to the design of the School Law, but is pro- 
ductive of much evil. What I refer to is this :— 
When teachers apply to Directors for schools, they 
are told to go around among the patrons of the 
school with a petition, and procure the names of as 
many of the citizens as they can; then, whoever 
brings the most names “gets the school.” 

One Director may select a teacher, but, the em- 
coe must be ratified by a majority of the whole 

oard. 


Directors, by exercising due care in the selection 
of teachers, may avoid much trouble in their Dis- 
triet during the term of school, to say nothing of 

_ Sreat amount of injury which may be done by 
42 Improper selection. H. B. Z. 
—Juniata Sentinel. 





Party politics should be wholly ignored 
I regret that the choice of school 
officers should be governed at all by such consider- 
ations. 

You will exercise great care, therefore, lest any 
action which you may take shall seem to be dictated 


by partizan feelings. But the case to which you 
refer in your letter, is not one of a merely partizan 
character. Such deportment on the part of the 
teacher is an outrage upon the better feelings of all 
patriotic citizens, and is worthy of attention on your 
part. The wearing of a copper badge, to be sure,— 
the head of “ Liberty” from an old cent,—need not be 
offensive in itself. I should let such a taste work 
itself out uninterrupted. But if the teacher in 
question expresses her sympathy for the person and 
course of a dead rebel; and takes pains to show 
that she prefers the success of our enemy rather 
than that of our country,—I must answer your ques- 
tion in the negative ;—she can not discharge the 
duty required of her by the statute to which you 
refer ;—and your duty in the premises appears plain. 
After freely conversing with her, and giving her a 
full opportunity to explain the conduct charged 


| against her, if it shall prove true that she has thus 


outraged the loyal sentiments of the citizens for 
whose benefit she was employed, let her services 
be discontinued as unprofitable. We cannot afford 
to be taxed for the support of southern teachers in 
northern schools. If in the largeness of our liberal- 
ity we allow all persons to cherish such sentiments 
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as they will, and yield to them the largest liberty of | We grant that many schools are injured, and some 
speech,—let it be understood that we cannot suffer | rendered almost if not entirely useless, by the di- 
our children to be poisoned with disloyal sentiments | versity of books used. Those who know the method 
at our own expense. The loyal community have | by which most country. schools are supplied with 
some rights which we are bound to respect, as well | books know that diversity is not to be attributed to 
as those who adorn themselves with copper breast- | moving families to any great extent, but to the in. 
pins and mourn when traitors fall victims to their | difference, negligence, or ignorance, of those who 
own folly. Let your course be governed by the | are sent to buy the books. We have seen country- 
matured convictions of your own judgment, under | men come into a bookstore to purchase books.— 
the guidance of that “justice and patriotism,” | They ask for a Geography. The salesman wishes 
which you are under solemn obligation to have | to know what one. Countryman does not know, did 
taught in the schools under your jurisdiction, and no | not think to inquire, but thinks it no great matter, 


one can rightfully complain. | A Geography is a Geography, and that is what he 
Yours truly, E. P. Weston. | wants, and he takes the one that strikes his fancy or 
Maine Teacher. State Supt. | suits his notions of economy, goes home, writes his 


| boy’s name in the book, and sends the boy and book 


+e — i ” 

| to school. He is annoyed and vexed when the boy 

UNIFORMITY IN TEXT-BOOKS. | returns from school, that he has not the right book, 

How shall we obtain uniformity in the Text-| What is to be done? It is ten miles, more or less, 
Books used in our Common Schools ? to the store; he does not wish to go to town for two 


weeks; can’t send, besides the book has the boy’s 
name written in it. Of course, “naught’s to be 
done, and naught’s to be said,” except to vent a lit- 
tle customary ill temper against “‘ these teachers, al. 
ways wanting new books, never satisfied when they 
get them, more trouble and expense than they are 
worth,” etc., etc., etc. There is a good deal of this 


Perhaps no one characteristic of the people of 
this western country is more marked than their mi- 
gratory habits. Every year great numbers of them 
abandon home with all its associations, and seek 
new homes in other places. It very often happens 
that their children find, on epee Deg ym in the 
new lace, that they have not a single book which } : 
can be used. The caaaaia must in this case be taxed | CTY #bout books that is nothing but stereotyped 
to buy an entire new set of text-books, or the slang, eagerly accepted and readily retailed by many 
teacher must be bothered with books different from | W20 wish some excuse for underrating the teacher 
the standard in his school; and in our country | ®%4 abusing the school. gle 
schools the latter is most frequently the result,—thus | . Tere is a remedy for this want of uniformity, that 


increasing the difficulties of the teacher by a multi- | 18 easily applied when the community is sufficiently 
plicity and contusion of classes. enlightened on the subject. The directors of every 


A parent recently told me that within eight school are by law authorized to determine the books 


months he had expended more than five dollars for | t°, be used. If they are ignorant, or timid, the 
books for his little girl nine years old. Another | 8200! will always have a diversity of books, for they 
told me that he had more than a bushel of school | Wil! take no pains or care to remedy the evil and 
books, which had been rendered useless to him by | Prevent its repetition. If they are inclined to know 
removing from place to place in the same county, | 224 do their duty, uniformity is easily maintained. 

How shall the evil be abated ? This is the only certain remedy we know of for this 

I have seen it stated that the legislature of Ver- | T#lly annoying condition of things, in most of the 
mont has prescribed by law the Readers which shall — and in yey * the town schools. 
be used in the schools of that State, for three years e maintain that the diversity of school books is 
from January Ist, 1864. In the absence of such advantageous to the teachers, to the schools, and 
legislation, and of all authority on the part of the the people; and this we will defend, if any body 
State Board of Education on the subject, I would wishes to know our reasons. At present our space 


meapocthelly submit whether it would not be worth | 8 0ccupied.—JIl. Teacher. Epiror. 
while for the County Commissioners to hold a Con- eee alienate 
vention, in as large numbers as possible, for consul- ANCIENT CLASSICS, 


tation on the subject, and, if possible, to fix upon a At the examination of one of our High Schools, 
full list of text-books in ali the branches required in | we recently found a class of thirteen who had been 
the qualifications of teachers, and then to give all | studying Latin for nearly two years. They had 
their influence to introduce the books so recommend- | learne! the Grammar, Latin Lessons, the Latin 
ed, and no others. Reader, and a few pages of Cesar’s Commentaries. 
In this way thousands of dollars might be saved to | Most of the class then left school for business, a8 
the people of the State every year, and no one suffer | clerks, farmers, or operatives in a factory. The 
except the brigade of book publishers who make | question arose, did these three years, devoted toa 
themselves fat by the evil complained of. Who will | dead language, accomplish the best results in pre 
move in the matter ? Seis. | paring them for the duties of life? To decide this 
' ‘ point, it was necessary to ascertain their general 
Is uniformity of school books desirable in a State | attainments. These were found to be limited to the 
or county? is a question that has interested many | simple English elements, spelling, reading, geogra 
beside our correspondent. There are clearly two | phy, arithmetic, and grammar. History, botany, 
sides to the question; and we unhesitatingly take | natural philosophy, chemistry and geology, had not 
the negative, and in a very few words will state our | been begun. 
reasons. | This case is but one of many similar facts whick 
‘- We grant that families which change their resi- | have fallen under our observation, and which have 
dence frequently are put to inconvenience and ex-| strengthened our conviction that there ought to be 
pense in the purchase of books. It is a pity that | both fewer and better classical scholars in our High 
some families move so often, as “ three moves are as | Schools. We most highly value the classics, 
bad as a fire ;” and this is one of the unpleasant in-| deem them indispensable to a complete education, 
cidents connected with the peripatetic household. | and can find no substitute for the Latin and Greek, 
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in a full course of study. But we question the wis- 
dom of merely beginning Latin and Greek, or even 
any of the modern languages, when the pupil’s cir- 
cumstances and settled plans contemplate so brief 
continuance in school that this poor smattering of 
a new language becomes a substitute for more rudi- 
mental and practical learning. This disproportion- 
ate study of other languages is due in part to the 
premature ambition of scholars to pursue the high- 
er studies, and to the preference for teaching them 
rather than the simple rudiments thus displaced, 
and also the mistaken impression of some teach- 
ers that the reputation of their schools depends upon 
the number of their scholars in the classics. 

A little preliminary drudgery over the Latin 
Grammar and First Lessons, with no such facility 
in translation, or insight into the forms and philoso- 
phy of the language as to make it valuable as a dis- 
cipline, or suggestive in the study of the English,— 
to be dropped forever when school days end,—vwill 
poorly ae ene for the neglect of that study of 
the English language and our unequalled English 
classics, which would foster a love of literature 
healthful and lasting as life. Now the object of 
common schools is not to finish education, but to lay 
the foundation for future and higher attainments, to 
inspire the pupil with such love of learning that 
even when school days are ended, it will be the aim 
and pleasure of after life to complete his education. 
This great end of school should determine both the 
studies to be there pursued and the methods of in- 
struction. When school privileges are to be limi- 
ted, a taste for the natural sciences can be awakened 
with a reasonable prospect of continuing the study 
in after life. An insatiable desire for self-improve- 
ment, thus early developed, will ever after seek and 
find Jeisure for study in the intervals of the most 
exhausting labor, or the most engrossing business. 
—Mass. Teacher.—B. G. Northrop. 
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LINEAR OR OUTLINE DRAWING. 
Its Importance as an Element of Practical Education for 
the Practical Men and Women of America. 
BY T. E, SULIOT. 
No. I. 


In acountry like America, the genius of whose 
sons is so mechanical and so inventive, where the 
occasions for the exercise of that genius are so fre- 
quent, whether in the devising of mechanical appli- 
ances to meet some unforeseen emergency, or in the 
application of common implements to purposes for 
which they never were designed,—outline or linear 
drawing should form a part of elementary training 
in every school. 

How often, in some remote district, the new set- 
tler has occasion to describe to a common joiner or 
blacksmith a tool or piece of machinery which would 
save him a great deal of labor, but which he cannot 
clearly describe by words! Or, he may happen to 
see somewhere a new machine, an ingenious contri- 
vance, which, at some future time, he would be glad 
to imitate. He may clearly understand its construc- 
tion, whilst the machine is there before his eyes; 

the knows too well by experience that, however 
clear his present conception may be, time is sure to 

and confuse his recollection. If he could only 
take a clear and correct, though hasty, sketch, he 
might, at any future time, bring back the whole 
thing vividly before his mind’s eye. 














For such and many other purposes which will 
readily suggest themselves to the reader, how im- 
portant it is to  tnpowoe the power of reproducing, © 
on the spur of the moment, by a few bold strokes, 
the outline of any object, the most striking features 
of any locality, the principal events of any transac- 
tion which we wish to convey to some one at a dis- 
tance! Drawing is, in short, a universal language 
that speaks at once to all in characters which can- 
not be misunderstood, by which men can interchange 
ideas under circumstances that may render imprac- 
ticable any other mode of communication. 

But, independently of any practical application, 
it educates two of our most important senses, sight 
and touch. It trains the eye and the hand to a cor- 
rect performance of their respective duties. It is 
the very best preparation for the art of penmanship, 
which, in fact, is only a partial application of a more 
general faculty. 

Above all, it educates one of our most exalted in- 
ternal senses, on which much of the beauty of charac- 
ter, much of the happiness of life depends—the 
sense of the beautiful in nature and in art. The eye 
of the draughtsman seizes at a glance, in a land- 
scape or an edifice, details which would escape an 
untutored eye, and discovers beauties which would 
elude the notice of a common observer. 

It may be objected that the time cannot be spared, 
that the essential branches of a common English 
education take up all the time allotted for school, 
leaving no surplus that could be appropriated to 
drawing. 

To this I would reply : 1st, The objection begs the 
whole question at issue, viz: that drawing is not 
one of the essential branches of a common English 
education. I have already tried to show its import- 
ance. 2d, The time devoted each day to drawing 
need not exceed at first 25 or 30 minutes; and the 
exercise would be a refreshing variety from the 
monotony of abstract studies, All children are 
fond of drawing; this very fondness is the prompt- 
ing of nature which ought not to be disregarded. 

It may also be objected that drawing, as we gen- 
erally see it taught and practiced, is an art of infi- 
nite delicacy, requiring long and patient cultivation 
to insure even a moderate proficiency. Yes, this is 
all very true, if you mean fine drawing, highly finish- 
ed, shaded, &c. But I spoke only of outline draw- 
ing, of the power of sketching or representing, by 
a few bold and skillful strokes, the prominent points 
of an object, so as to bring it visibly before the 
mind’s eye. This is the only branch of the art which 
I plead for as necessary to elementary education.— 
The more artistic processes of finishing, shading, 
&c., I leave to those who have talent, leisure and 
money to devote to the acquisition of that beautiful 
art. But the training of the eye and the hand are 
essential parts of the education of every human be- 
ing and cannot be neglected without loss to the in- 
dividual and to the community. 


There is one study in which the knowledge of 
linear drawing is of special utility, without which, 
indeed, the method of teaching it must remain im- 
perfect ; I mean Geography, that should be taught 
from the beginning by delineations on the black- 
board executed both by teachers and pupils. Hence, 
how essential that every teacher, even of the hum- 
blest school, should be able to draw all the neces- 
—_ figures, diagrams and illustrations, not only 
with correctness but with rapidity. As he traces 
on the blackboard the outlines of a country, he illus- 
trates the exhibition by a familiar oral lecture on 
the general aspect, productions, and history of that 
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country; and, at the next recitation, the scholars 


must come prepared to reproduce on the board, from 
memory, the substance of the preceding day’s 
lesson. 

Here, I would borrow from Horace Mann his lively 
description of a lesson he saw given in Germany to 
a class a little advanced beyond the elements : 

“The teacher stood by the blackboard with chalk 
in his hand. After casting his eye over the class to 
see that all were ready, he struck at the middle of 
the board. With a rapidity of hand that my eye 
could hardly follow, he made a series of divergent 
lines to represent mountains. He had scarcely turn- 


ed an angle or shot off a spur, when the scholars | 


began to cry out; Carpathian mountains, Hungary; 
Black Forest mountains, Wirtemberg; Giants’ 
mountains, Silesia, &c. 

“Tn less than half a minute, the ridge of that 
grand central elevation which separates the waters 
that flow N. W. into the German Ocean from those 


that flow N. into the Baltic, and 8. E. into the Black | 


Sea, was presented to, view, beautifully executed.— 
A dozen strokes, made in the twinkling of an eye, 
represented the head waters of the great rivers 
which flow in different directions from that moun- 
tainous range; while the children, almost as eager 
and excited as though they had actually seen the 
torrents dashing down the mountain sides, cried 
out: Danube; Elbe; Vistula; Oder, &c. 

“The next moment I heard a succession of small 
strokes, so rapid as to be almost indistinguishable ; 
and, hardly had my eye time to discern a large num- 
ber of dots made along the margin of the rivers, 
when the shout of—Vienna; Dresden; Prague; 
Berlin, &c., struck my ear. 

“ At this point in the exercise, the spot which had 
been occupied on the blackboard was nearly a cir- 


cle, the centre of which was the starting point | 


where the teacher first began. But now, a few ad- 


ditional strokes around the circumference of the in- | 


cipient continent extended the mountain ranges out- 
wards towards the plains—the children calling out, 


as before, the names of the countries in which they | 


respectively lay. 

“With afew more flourishes, the rivers flowed 
onwards towards their several terminations, and by 
another succession of dots, new cities sprang up 
along their banks. 

“ By this time, the children had become as much 
excited as though they had been present at a world- 
making. They rose in their seats; they flung out 
both hands; their eyes kindled and their voices be- 
came almost vociferous, as they cried out the names 
of the different places which, under the magic of the 
teacher’s crayon, rose into view. 

“ Within ten minutes from the commencement of 
the lesson, there stood upon the blackboard a beau- 


tiful map of Germany, with its mountains, principal | 


rivers and cities, the coast of the German Ocean, 
of the Baltic and the Black Sea; and all so accur- 
ately proportioned that, I think only slight errors 
would have been found, had it been subjected to the 
test of ascale. A part of this time was taken u 

in correcting a few mistakes of the pupils; for the 
teacher’s mind seemed to be in his ear as well as in 
his hand; and, notwithstanding the astonishing 
celerity of his movements, he detected erroneous 

, answers and turned round to correct them. 

“The rest of the recitation consisted in questions 
and answers respecting productions, climate, soil, 
animals, history, &c. 

“ Many cosmogonists suppose that, after the crea- 
tion of the world, and when its whole surface was 





as yet fluid, the solid continent rose gradually from 

beneath the sea ; first, the loftiest — of the An. 

des, for instance, emerged from the deep, and, ag 
| they reached a higher and higher point of elevation, 
| the rivers began to flow down their sides; until, at 
| last, the lofty mountains having attained their 
| height; the mighty rivers, their length and volume; 
| and the continent, its amplitude—cultivation began, 
| and cities and towns were built. 
| The lesson I have described was a beautiful illus. 
tration of that idea, with one advantage over the 
original scene itself—that the spectator had no need 
to wait through all the geological epochs, to see the 
work completed. 

“Compare the effect of such a lesson as this, both 
as to the amount of the knowledge communicated, 
and the vividness, and, of course the permanence of 
the ideas obtained, with a lesson in which the schol- 
ars look out a few names of places on a lifeless atlas, 
but never send their imaginations abroad over the 
earth; and where the teacher sits listlessly down be 
| fore them to interrogate them from a book in which 
all the questions are printed at full length, to super- 
sede, on his part, all necessity of knowledge !” 

The foregoing graphic description may well make 
many of the present race of teachers deplore the 
deficiencies of their own education. For these, 
they are not to blame; and by these only, are many 
prevented from putting into practice their own 
theoretical convictions of what is right. The atten- 
tion of the educational world is now directed to the 
advantages of object teaching for the young, and I 
| hope, therefore, that the day is not far distant when 
| outline drawing will be considered an important 
| branch of general education, and, consequently, an 

indispensable qualification in every teacher. 





No. IL. 


In order that drawing be, not only practically use- 
ful in after life, but a means of exercising and devel- 
oping the faculties in the school room, it must be 
taught systematically. 

I would not propose to have copies, say of dogs 
and cats, of houses and wheelbarrows, c., set be- 
fore the scholars, who are straightway to arm them- 
selves with pencils, bend over their slates or paper, 
and by dint of measuring and rubbing out, may at 
last, produce more or less distorted caricatures of 
these objects. This were little better than an 
amusement fit for a rainy day or a winter’s evening, 
but entirely out of place in a school room, as an im 
strument of culture. 

No! The spirit of analysis must apply to this as 
to every other study. Drawing must be taught, as 
| writing now is in almost all American schools by 
| Spencer and his disciples—analytically. 

Then, let us suppose the drawing lesson about to 
_ begin, towards the close of the forenoon or afternoon 
| studies. Reading books, grammars, arithmetics, al- 
| gebras, &c., are all put away; each countenance 
| brightens with joyful anticipation ; each hand is arm: 
ed with a slate or lead pencil duly sharpened for ac- 
| tion; paper or slates, according to the age are pro 
| duced. 
| The teacher takes his stand before the black- 
| board, in, view of the whole class, and draws—what? 
a tree? a horse? ahouse? No! a horizontal, straight 
line, and desires the classto do the same. He looks 
at their work and finds that scarcely has any one 
obeyed his directions; that they have drawn, i 
stead, almost as many varieties of crooked, broken 
| or serpentine lines as there are pupils. 
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Rub out your work, let us try again, and again, 
until you can draw a clear, sharp, horizonital, straight 
e: 
~— draw another parallel to it—that is, every- 
where at the same distance from it; next, another 
at the right angles to it above; then below; at one 
side ; at the other—as follows : 


Draw lines inclined to a horizontal straight line, 


on the left ; then on the right: 
fon ak 


=< 


This exercise can be indefinitely diversified, aC- 
cording to the teacher’s discretion and ingenuity. 
This constitutes the first week’s lesson, the whole ex- 
ercise occupying fifteen or twenty minutes. ' 

On the following week, the preliminaries being 
settled as before, and the teacher at his post, he again 
draws a horizontal straight line, which, perhaps, 
will now be decently imitated by the class. 

Now draw another that shall be one-half, one- 
third, one-fourth of the former. By the eye, mind—no 
measuring ! 

Now draw another, two, three, four times the length 
of the first. 

This is the work of the second week, in short spells 
of fifteen or twenty minutes,—too short materially to 
interfere with other business or to weary the pa- 
tience of the learners. 

The next week is still devoted to straight lines. 
The exercises of the preceding weeks are repeated 
under various forms; new combinations are intro- 
duced until the pupils can draw straight lines in 
every diversity of position and magnitude, by a bold, 
free and simple movement of the wrist and fingers. 

The teacher next draws simple, but graceful fig- 
ures, ornaments, &c., composed of a few straight 
lines, and involving only the positions already prac- 
ticed. 

The drawing of simple objects whose outline can 
be represented by a few straight lines, without ri- 
diculous and discouraging distortion, will now be 
an easy task; because these new exercises, which 
may on each successive day be made more compli- 
cated, involve only the simple exercises in which 
they have been drilled. ; 

I will not take up the time and weary the patience 
of.my readers by minutely describing the series 
of exercises which might constitute this part of the 
course. My object is not to teach drawing or to 
compose a text-book for teachers. 1 only wish to 
convey to them my idea of the way in which this 
subject, like every other, should be taught; begin- 
ning withelements, the alphabet of forms, as it were ; 
then combining them into fanciful but simple and 
graceful groups, till we arrive at the expression of 
teal objects whose outline, when analyzed, shall pre- 
sent only those elements of forms. (In this matter, 

owever, my friend and the friend of every teacher 
and learner—the Editor of this Journal—would do 


——— 








you all a very essential service if he could point out 


some book published in America, in which the prin- 
ciples of outline drawing are taught according to a 
strictly analytical method.) 

All this may, in theory, seem very simple, very 
childish, thus to keep young children, day after day, 


| drawing lines—long, short, horizontal, upright, in- 
| clined, in every possible way and variety ; but any 
one who has watched a child laboriously trying to 
draw even the outline of a house, the walls of which 
almost invariably seem to bend under their own 
weight, or ready to slide down to the ground, will 
readily admit that he has made no inconsiderable 
advance ir the use of the pencil who can draw with 
accuracy lines really straight, not bent or broken, 
whether horizontal, perpendicular or inclined. 

We now proceed to the second part of the course. 
The teacher, again at the blackboard—that univer- 
sal and best text-book—his eager pupils watching 
his every motion, draws, with free and graceful 
sweep, a circle; not an indescribable something 
which bears no other analogy to the circle than the 
fact of being a curve returning into itself, and which 
might otherwise be supposed to figure a crushed 
potato—but a clear, perfect round, such a round as 
I onee saw drawn on a blackboard with a masterly, 
though seemingly careless, sweep, by the great pain- 
ter Haydon, at one of his lectures before the Mechan- 
ics’ Institute in Liverpool. 


The scholars are, as before, desired to reproduce 
on their slates what they see on the board. But 
alas! many and woful are the failures. No matter ! 
The teacher good-humoredly tells them to rub out 
their sprawling attempts, rubs out his own circle, 
and all begin afresh and try again and again, each 
time with better success. 

Then half-circles, quarters of circles, arcs, sectors, 
segments, concentric circles, circles touching each 
other internally or externally, cutting each other, 
&c. When this portion of the alphabet of forms has 
been tolerably well mastered, combinatious of circu- 
lar with straight lines are given to the pupils to im- 
itate ; each exercise, by a very regular gradation, 
rising above the preceding one in complexity and 
difficulty. 

In the third part of the course ovals or ellipses, 
parabolas, spirals of various forms, &c., &c., are giv- 
en as exercises by the teacher, until the whole al- 
phabet of forms or elementary lines has been gone 
through. The learner having mastered the whole 
alphabet of forms, and being, as it were, able to spell 
syllables, may now, in the fourth part of the course 
be permitted to read, i. e., to copy real objects of 
at rapa graduated complexity of outline and diffi- 
culty. 

In proportion as the preceding three sets of exer- 
cises have been faithfully and conscientiously prac- 
ticed, their progress henceforth will be sure and rapid. 

The new exercises rise from the simplest and com- 
monest objects to the most graceful, classical and 
complicated specimens of the painter’s or engra- 
ver’s art—such as urns, vases, pillars, pyramids, 
obelisks, domes, &c. 

In the fifth stage of the course, the scholars are 
taught to draw from nature, cubes, parallopipeds, 
pyramids, comes, cylinders, spheres, &c., placed in 
different positions and lights, and at different dis- 
tances, to be fathfully represented on paper accord- 
ing to the natural laws of perspective, which the 
pupil thus learns by practice, not from ill-under- 
stood, artificial rules—the usual fashion. If these 
rules are not forgotten as soon as learned, they 
have, at least, no influence on the development of 
the learner’s powers of observation and comparison. 

In the sixth and last part of the course, they are 
on every suitable day, taken out of doors to draw 
from nature, buildings, trees, landscapes, &c. 

There should be no hurry; the pupils should not 





be allowed to proceed to a new set of exercises, un- 
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til they have secured accuracy and readiness in the 
preceding ones, avoiding, however, the opposite evil 
of monotony, by a judicious variety of application. 

The six divisions of which I have supposed our | 
course to consist, should be made to extend over a | 
series of school terms, beginning at the secondary | 
and ending at the high school department; after 
which each pupil may be left to his own tastes and 
devices. He is now qualified to lay under con- 
tribution the whole range of nature and of art, to 
furnish subjects for his pencil. 

I am but too well aware that this is a very meagre, 
unsatisfactory sketch of what such a course should | 
be; but my readers must remember that I am no 
artist, and [ can only dimly describe what my com- 
mon sense tells me should be the aim of such a course. 

If this address serve to set others a thinking; if 
it lead minds, endowed with artistic instincts, to am- 

lify and systemize my suggestions, my object will 
con been fully answered. 


No. IIL. 


How easy will the acquisition of correct and pen- 
manship be to him whose hand and eye have thus 
been trained in resolving the outline of every object 
into its component parts, and in producing these 
separately or combined! Says Pestalozzi: 

“The art of drawing ought to be a universal acquire- 
ment, for the simple reason that the faculty for it is 
universally inherent in the constitution of the human 
mind. A taste for drawing invariably manifests 
itself in the child, without any assistance of art, by 
a spontaneous impulse of nature ; whereas the task of 
learning to write, which, in the common method, al- 
ways precedes and generally supercedes drawing, is, 
on account of its irksomeness, so disagreeable to 
children that it requires great art or great con- 
straint to overcome their usual aversion to it; and, 
in too many instances, they suffer a greater injury 
from the means adopted in gaining their attention 
and enforcing their application, than can ever be re- 
paired by the advantages resulting from the pos- 
session of a mechanical art, which would become 
easy and pleasing, if founded on the more general | 
art of drawing or imitating forms.” 

The force of these remarks of Pestalozzi is hap- 
pily weakened, not a little, by the analytic method 
of teaching writing, which eriginated in the schools 
of Pestalozzi himself, and of Fellenberg, and has 
since been brought to perfection in this country by 
Spencer and his numerous disciples, 

In confirmation of the expediency of making the 
study of outline drawing accompany, if not precede, 
that of writing, let me again quote a passage from 
Horace Mann’s Educational Tour : 

“Tn the course of my tour, I passed from coun- 
tries where almost every pupil, in every school, ; 
could draw with ease, and most of them with no in- 
considerable degree of beauty and expression, to 
those where less and less attention was paid to the 
subject ; and, at last, to schools where drawing was 
not practiced at all; and, after many trials I came 
to the conclusion that, wth no other guide than a 
mere inspection of the copy books of the pupils, I 
could tell at og naan an taught 4 pt 
tion with ct! 

“ But supposing it were otherwise, and that learn- 
ing to draw actually retarded the acquisition of good 
penmanship, how richly would the learner be com- 
pensated for the sacrifice! Drawing, of itself, is an 
expressive and beautiful language. A few strokes 
of the pen or pencil will often represent to the eye 





what no amount of words, however well chosen, can 


communicate. For the master-architect, for the en- 
graver, the engineer, the pattern-designer, the 


| draughtsman, moulder, machine builder, or head me. 


chanic of any kind, all acknowledge that this art 
is essential and even indispensable. But there is no 
department of business, no condition in life in which 
the accomplishment would not be of utility. Ever 
man should be able to plot a field, to sketch a 
road or a river, to draw the outline of a simple ma 
chine or farming utensil, and to delineate the inter- 
nal arrangement or construction of a house. 

“But to be able to represent by lines what no 
words can depict, is only a minor part of the benefit 
of learning to draw. The study of this art develops 
the talent of observing, even more than that of de- 
lineating. Although a man may have but compar. 
atively few occasions to picture forth what he has 
observed, yet the power of observation should be 
cultivated by every rational being. The skillful de- 


| lineator is not only able to describe far better what 
| he has seen, but he sees twice as many things 


in the world as he would otherwise do. To one 
whose eye has never been accustomed to mark 
the form, order or peculiarities of objects, all exter- 
nal nature is enveloped in a haze which no sunshine, 
however bright, will ever dissipate. The light 
which dispels this obscurity must come from within | 

“Teaching a child to draw, then, is the develop- 
ment in him of a new talent—the conferring upon 
him, as it were, of a new sense-—-by means of which 
he is not only better enabled to attend to the common 
duties of life and to be more serviceable to his fellow 
men; but he is more likely to appreciate the beauties 
and magnificence of nature, which everywhere re- 
flect the glories of the Creator into hissoul. When 


accompanied by appropriate instruction of a moral 
and religious character, this accomplishment be- 


comes a quickener to devotion. 

“To the inventive genius of our people, the art of 
drawing would be eminently useful. They would 
turn it to better account than any other people in 
the world. We now perform by far the greater part 
of our labor by machinery. With the high wages 
prevalent amongst us, if such were not the case, 
our whole community would be impoverished.— 
Whatever, therefore, will advance the mechanic and 
manufacturing arts, is equally important here ; and 
whatever is important for men to know, as men, 
should be learned by chzldren in the schools.” 


I have copied this beautiful extract from one of your 
greatest educationists, and one of the noblest men" 
of America, in order to confirm, by the weight of 
his authority, recommendations which, coming from 
so obscure an individual as myself, might fail to at 
tract attention. 


But not only to the engineer, the architect, the 
traveler or the naturalist, is the art of outline draw- 
ing a precious and indispensable acquisition. It will 
afford to all, of every age and position in life, an in- 
nocent and delightful relief from graver or more la- 
borious occupation, when the mind is indisposed from 
reading, and out-of-doors exercise is impracticable. 

In sickness or in sorrow, in solitude or in the 
sweet seclusion of the domestic circle, or abroad 
in the midst of strangers, in the crowded streets of the 
city or in presence of all that is lovely or 
grand in scenery, the possession of that faculty 
—of that additional sense—cannot fail to be 
a source of consolation, of enjoyment and power.— 
It will help to raise our minds above groveling or 
trifling gratifications, to the contemplation of what- 
ever is beautiful and sublime in nature and in art. 
Ohio Ed. Monthly. 





